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IDEAS OF HISTORY 
IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


ABSTRACT 


The scope and objective of the present thesis has been 
at length discussed in Chapter I. Here we shall confine our- 
Selves only to some general remarks about the arrangement of 


Chapters and the Conclusions arrived at. 


Entitled 'Tdeas of History in Ancient India't, the 
thesis has aimed at examining, inter alia, two main poiats, 
Firstly, it has been investigated whether the ancient literate 
people of India (up to the 12th century A.D.) possessed any 
sense of history, as compared to the modern sense of the 
subject as a scientific discipline. Secondly, an attempt has 
been made to explore the precise nature of what view the 
ancient Indians took towards past events and history (itihasa, 


being their nomenclature). In doing so, what has come out is 


the full evolution of the ideas of history, as possessed by 
the ancient Indians and as revealed in their literary texts 


and inscriptions, 


The results obtained through this inquiry have been 
presented in a number of Chapters. The ‘Introduction! in 
Chapter I analyses the scope and importance of the subject 
and epitomizes some leading works done in the field. Chapter 
II defines the modern notions about history and historiography, 
in order to form an yardstick with which the historical senses 
of an ancient people can be assessed, Chapter III examines 


the connotations of the term itihasa appearing in various early 


Indian conception of history may be formed and the salient 
differences between the ancient and modern concepts of history 
underlined. Chapter IV surveys the nature of historical ideas 
existing in some ancient civilizations of the world and throws 
light on some important features of the historical thought of 
ancient world, Chapter V makes a critical appraisal of the 
so-called historical writings of ancient India -- either 
royal biographies (rajavrtta) or laudatory inscriptions 
Cprasasti), including a well-known regional chronicle, the 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana, — in which the development of 
ancient Indian sense of history is believed to have been 
reflected, The contents of these texts as well as the 
probavle motive and socio-economic standing of their writers 
have deen critically assessed, in order to see how far these 
writings can be called historical, in the sense in which the 
term history has been viewed in early India and modern period. 
While trying to determine the historical approach of the 
ancient writers of India, Chapter VI takes up the thread 

from the earliest times of Indian history and weaves a short 
narrative of how various sections of the so-called historians 
of ancient India preserved the traditions and contributed to 
the development of ancient Indian historiography. It also 


analyses the short-comings of the ancient historians of 


India. Chapter VII summarizes the results of the entire study 


and incorporates the concluding remarks, 


Therefore the well-known allegation (uttered by Al- 

Birgni about the llth century A.D. and gaining steady support 
later on) that the "Hindus" were thoroughly devoid of sense 
of history and chronology, can not be upheld totally in the 
light of our study, though there might be some truth in it. 
The contribution of this thesis lies in the categorical 
assertion that, notwithstanding many obvious defects in 
point of maturity of historical ideas, ancient Indians had a 
distinct sense of the past (cf. the word Purana) and con- 
sidered true events as a part of history (cf. the term 

tihasa, or 'so indeed it was'), Thus with their own type 
of historical consciousness, they made a significant contri- 


tne. of 
bution to the over-all development of world, historiography. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LNT ODUCT TON 


Man's approach to and understending of the nature of 
history is broadly known as philosophy of history. In writing 
the details of history he has to follow a particular pattern 
and methodology. In all these fields spectacular changes of 
ideas have taken place in different epochs — changes concern- 
ing what the basic objectives and charecter of writing history 
have so far been and ought to be in future. ThesSe changes 
have come as an irresistible sequel to the major upheavals and 
transformations occurring from time to time in different walks 
of human activity -— political, social, religious, economic and 
cultural, This lengthy yet multi-faceted series of changing 
view-points of history, and its impact on thexgeneral tenor of 
the cultural developments of mankind forms a nich fascinating 
object of study. This is more important because in order to 
follow the history of a people in a given pericd and also to 
evaluate its relevant sources, at least some knowledge about 
its conceptions of history and "historical" writings seems to 
be essential. Unless and until a positive consciousness 
develops as to the real character and relative historical 
worth of the basic materials, it is difficult to draw up an 
objective analysis of the topic. For this, it is also nece- 


ssary to have a broad idea about the fundamental aspirations 
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and functions of history, if any. All these considerations 
seem to form parts of historiography, which in its primary 
sense means the craft of writing history as well as the means 
for communicating ir writing what the historian knows or 
thinks he knows about the past. Thus historiography is 
somewhat distinct from the word ‘history', which should be 
understood in the sense of the study of the past as a systema- 
tic discipline, and not simply as referring to the past as 


such. 


These intellectual necessities and peculiarities, as 
hintec at above, have been striking our scholars -for some time 
past. More so because the histeriography of ancient India has 
by now become quite an established discipline, though as such 
the reconstruction of ancient Indien history on the basis of 
Scientific study of source-materials had actually started Long 
pack, as early as the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. With the substantial growth of scholars in the 
country, this special and lately born branch of Indological 
studies has been naturally receiving fresh impetus. Many 
researchers have felt keen interest in writing the history 
behind the history of ancient India. As a sequel to this 
investigation has come the pertinent question of scientifi- 
cally assessing whether and how far ancient Indian people 
had an awareness of history, as the term thistory! is under- 


stood in the modern sense (see Chapter II). 
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Keeping in appropriate view the need stated above, 
investigation was started on the ancient phase of Indian 
historiography, culminating in the production of the present 
thesis, which embodies the result of researches on "Ideas of 
history in ancient India". The period covered by the investi- 
gation stretches from the epoch of the Vedic Aryans (when 
literature is for the first time met with on an extensive 
scale in Indian history) to the 12th century A.D. (when the 
maturity of ancient Indian historical sense is believed to 


have reached its apex with the writing of the Rajatarangini). 
IT 


A few attempts have no doubt been launched in the past 
to trace the growth of the ideas of history and historiography 
in ancient India. In this connection, mention may be made of 
Some major studies in the field, undertaken by eminent scholars 
like A.L, Basham, V.S. Pathak, B.N. Mukherjee, U.N. Ghoshal, 
A.D, Pusalkar, A,K. Warder and R.C, Majumdar, to name only a 
few, who have all brought out in relief the importance of the 
study. But though significant in an isolated and sporadic 
manner, none of these compositions took into account all the 


necessary details and aspired to incorporate a full~fledged 


treatment on the subject. 


To start with, references maylbe made to the enterprises 


of U.N. Ghoshal and A.D. Pusalkar who have restricted themselves 
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mainly to the assessment of historical materials in Sanskrit 
literature, but have not dealt with the supposed ancient 
Indian ideas of history. U.N. Ghoshal's Studies in Indian 
History and Culture (1957) discusses various aspects of 
ancient Indian historiography in a piecemeal way, but does 
not present a connected paowetiee” A.D. Pusalkar, who con- 
tributed two valuable articles on 'Conception of History in 
Ancient Indian Literature! and ‘Historical Works in Sanskrit', 
chiefly dwelt on the Sanskrit sources, with special reference 
to the epics and the puranas, but did not include the archaeo- 
logical materials, notably the prasastis, to give the writing 


3 
an exhaustive form, 


AL. Basham's in-depth studies on the subject have 
been revealed in his celebreted papers on 'Ancient Indian Ideas 
of Time and Histoxet and 'The Kashmir euxoniorer.” While his 
masterly treatment has opened new horizons in the field and 
thrown much valuable light, his subject-matter was limited, 
Besides, he may be equally accused of not having included the 
archaeological records in his analysis. Our assessment of 
R.C,. Majumdar's contributions to the study of ancient Indian 
historiography will not be substantially different from that 
of A.L. Basham, Majumdar's article on 'Ideas of History in 
Sanskrit Literature! touches upon almost all the problems, 
relevant to the study, and undoubtedlv bears the.hall-merk 


of penetrating scholarship .° But he could hardly do full 
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justice to such a complex topic within the narrow scope of a 
paper and in fact did not consider the pragas tis as suitable 


illustrations of ancient Indian historical composition. 


The much talked-about book of V.S. Pathak, The Ancient 
Historians of India (1966) has been apvreciated by A.L. Basham 
as a "brilliant pioneering work on the subject", while the 
author is stated to have "rendered sterling service to the 
study of Indian history and historiography", Despite this 
high encomium, it can not but be noted that in the said work 
only four early Indian literary texts (viz., the Harsacarita, 
the Vikremankadevacarita, the Vikramankabhyudaye and the 
Prthvirajavijaya) have been subjected to close scrutiny, along 
with @ general description of thdbeginnings of historical 
traditions. Moreover, the conclusions arrived at therein 
have not always been above reproach. Pathak's stand is that 
the historical lapses of these early medieval texts need not 
be taken sericusly, for they are to be examined in the light 
of their peculiar socio-cultural set-up and complexities, in 
which they were wettiens: While this argument may be under- 
stood {if not supported), it does not escave attention that 
he is not eloquent about the court-poets, who, blessed by 
royal munificence, scarcely showed any sign of critical 


acumen in composing their biographies of contemporary 


monarchs, 


B.N. Mukherjee has broadly outlined the salient 


features of ancient Indian ideas of history and indicated the 
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milestones thereof. He has also enriched his conclusions with 
a comparative study of the historical concepts, prevalent in 
the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Greece 
and China. To him goes the credit of rightly showing the 
evolution of ancient Indian historical sense from the days of 
the Rgeveda to those of Kalhana. But his space is too narrow 
for the volume of the subject and his book 'Itihasa' Bkti 
Pracina Bharativa Cetana (1967), written in Bengali, which is 
an enlarged version of his English article on ‘Ideas of History 
in Ancient India', possesses only a local appeal.” As regards 
the writing of A.K. Warder, An Introduction to Indian Histo- 
riography (1972), it may be observed that the treatise offers 
a general survey of the literary sources of ancient Indian 
dynastic history, with no attempt at tracing the growth of 


historical concept of ancient India, 


Under these circumstances, what remained a desideratum 
till date was a critical treatment of all the major relevant 
writings of ancient India with a view to indicating the 
precise nature and evolution of ancient Indian attitude 


towards ‘history! and ‘historical! literature. The present 


thesis is intended to fulfil this need as far as practicable. 
IIT 


The allegation against the ancient Indians of having 


no (or little) chronological and historical sense is widely 


ra 


known, The charge, which was perhaps for the first time 
brought to the fore by Al-Biruni (A.D. 973-1048) in his 
TahdideieHind ('An Enquiry into India'), has received cogent 
support in subsequent sg While examining the tenability of 
this thesis at length, it has been found that there is no doubt 
much to be said in favour of this alleged deficiency. As for 
example, what Pargiter called the ‘ancient Indian historical 
tradition! is in fact scarcely a historical tradition at all, 
But none-the-less it can not be suggested that the ‘Hindus were 
thoroughly devoid of any concept of history. On the contrary, 
they had a distinct sense of the past, which is the back-bone 
of all history. Instances are also not wanting to show that 
they considered factual accuracy as important, However, their 
habit of utilizing ancient stories for moral or religicus 
purposes, their failure (or reluctance) in writing the main 
contemporary events so as to create vermanent records of 
history, and, later on with the advent of the classical 
period, their whole-sale glorification of the reigning 
monarchs (whose patronage the court-poets enjoyed} provide 

the basic roots of accusation against them (see Chapter V). 
But viewed from a different angle, these lapses may be 
accepted as reflecting the typical features constituting 
ancient Indian sense of history, which was undoubtedly 
different from what prevails in modern period, As a matter 


of fact, the consciousness of the ancient Indian writers 
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about the past is reflected in their usage of the word Purana 
(meaning old or ancient}, while their stress on the actual 
happening of the events is suggested by their coiaage of the 
compound term Itihasa (denoting 'so indeed it was! or ‘thus 

it was'} (see Chapter III}. It should also be pointed out 
that since they lacked critical apparatus, they candidly con- 
Sidersd most of the ancient stories and legends as genuine 
traditions and correct representations of past history, 
because those legends and anecdotes seemed important to them 
on religious, moral or ethical grounds. The question of 
historicity of these stories did not arise, for they provide 
simultaneous entertainment and edification, and hence were 
accepted as wholly true. A.L,. Basham ably sums up the 
situation when he observes that the stories of the itihasas 
were not dependent, for their validity, on their corres- 
pondence with actual events of the past, but on their signi- 
ficance in the mind of Hindu India, < In the light of the 
ebove arguments, a line of distinction may be drawn between the 
two nemenclatures -- history (by which the study of the past 
is known now-a-days) and itihasa (by which ancient Indians 
described their art of narrating the vast}. All these factors 
together seem to build the typical character of ancient Indian 
sense of history. It is these contentions which have been 


illustrated in the following chapters of the thesis. 


At the outset, Chapter I presents in detail the scope 


and objective of the thesis and comments on some important 
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works done so far on the subject. In Chapter II a short 
treatment of the major trends of modern notions about history 
and historiography has been presented, in order to determine 
the extent to which these ideas can be utilized to assess the 
historical senses of an ancient people. The analysis will 
provide an insight into the main attitudes with which history 
is viewed and written today. In Chapter III appears a ceiti- 
cal examination of the connotation of the term itihasa as 
occurring in early Indian works -- Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrit. 
This will help form a basic idea about the deep-rooted features 
and contradictions of early Indian conception of history. Here 
an attempt has also been made at exploring the probable points 
of difference between ancient Indian concept of history and 

the currently accepted concept. Chapter IV incorporates a 
comparative study of history as a concept, as it evolved in 
ancient India as well as in some other countries of ancient 
world like the Near East, China, Greece etc. This will reveal 
some glaring characteristics of the historical thought of 
ancient world as a whole, leaving scope open for finding out 
Similarities and dissimilarities among the cultural outlooks 


of various ancient peoples. The study will also make it mani- 
fest that the historians of early India had a very different 


sense of the past from that of modern time and even from 


that of many other civilizations of antiquity. Chapter V 


includes an analysis of some of the so-called historical 


. d ia os 
writings of ancient India, viz., the major prasasti-type 


at 


inscriptions as well as the royal biographies, together with 
an outstanding regional chronicle, the Rajatarangiot of 
Kalhana, reflecting the dynastic history of Kashmir from the 
earliest times to the middle of the 12th century A.D., the 
period of its composition. ‘The apyraisal seeks to show how 
far these works can be classed as historical writings in 

the sense in which the term ‘history! has been viewed in 
early India as well as in modern times, It also elicits 

why Kalhana would have to be hailed as 'the first modern 
historian of ancient India! aad how the Rajatarangini marks 
the pinnacle of the development of ancient Indian historio- 
graphy during the pre-Muhammedan period, The results obtained 
through this critical study of the approach of the so-called 
historians of ancient Tadia constitute the subject-matter 

of Chapter VI. The dissertation comes to an end with Chapter 
VII which by way of vresenting concluding remarks explores 
the probable reasons for the absence of chronicles in 
Classical India, which have seldom been satisfactorily dis- 
covered, The treatment closes with an examination of how 
ancient India has contributed her little but valueble mite 


to the over-all growth and evolution of man's idea of history, 


The upshot of this study, as outlined above, is expect- 
ed to fill up a vital lacuna in our knowledge of the advance- 


ment of historiography in the Indian sub-continent, 
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CHAPTER If 
MODERN CONCEPTS OF HISTORY 


History defies precise definition. In fact, no 
academic discipline in Social Sciences includes so many 
varying concepts and possesses so complex a character, as 
history does. The real nature of history is therefore 
enigmatic in the extreme, leading to the generation of much 
confusion among scholars about the subject. Still an attempt 
may be made to underline broadly how the modern notions about 
history and:-historiography have evolved. This may help us to 
form an yard-stick, with which the historical senses of the 
ancient Indian people may be assessed. It may also be seen 
how far their writings -- literary or archaeological — are 


~ 


marked by genuine historical character. 


Stripped of all mist of philosophical wranglings md 
controversies, the term history has been broadly understood 
in two different senses. ~ Firstly, it is believed to incorporate 
events and actions that actually happened and that together 
make up the human paste Secondly, it is supposed to reveal 
itself in the study and description of those past events. 
This results in the writing of the past accounts and also of 
the modes of investigation, depending on which the accounts 
have been composed. According to some scholars, this second 


sense and function should be divorced from pure history, because 
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they teke history as a systematic discipline meaning the study 
of the past as such. Further, they use a separate nomenclature 
called 'historiography', to signify the craft of writing 

history as well as the means for communicating in writing. In 
other words, historiography teaches how to communicate what the 


historian knows or thinks he knows about the past.” 


On the other hand, philosophy of history is regarded 

by contemporary writers as having two main types of under- 
takings:-° 

i. In the traditional or Classical sense, philosophy of 
history (also called speculative philosophy of history) is a 
first-order inguiry, meaning the study of the entire historical 
process according to the actual sequence of events. Its purpose 
is to explain the course and direction taken by that process. 

2 In the modern sense, philosophy of history (known as 
critical or analytical philosophy of history) is a second-order 
enquiry, Which rose to prominence only during the 20th century. 
It denotes the study of the entire historical process, based 
not upon actual seguence of events, but instead upon the 
procedures and categories, which the practicing historians 


use to approach and comprehend their material. 


Thus the notion of philosophy of history or philosophical 
reflections upon history is open to move than one interpreta- 


tion. 
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In the history of Europe, the fifteenth century wit- 
nessed the advent of the Renaissance and,therewith, of a 
remarkable change in the intellectual mood of the Continent. 
Tn no time a distinct reaction against all the decadent 
forces of tne Middle ages made itself manifest in various 
Ways. Thus the brooding asceticism yielded before pride in 
man and his mental power. Spiritual speculations were 
supplanted by fresh inquiry into man's actual achievements 
on the earth. This new spirit which left its clear impress 
upon. European history, soon produced men like the great 
French publicist Bodin, who approached history in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. Documents, traditions and legends started 
being critically studied and many were rejected as forgeries. 
With the passage of time, greater attention was paid to a 
Systematic and exhaustive collection of source-materials, 
While a more critical attitude was adopted towards assessing 
their value. Care Was also taken to achieve the literary 
excellence of the historical narratives, so as to make them 
interesting to the readers. The scope of history was gradually 
widened with the incorporation of various aspects of popular 
life such as political, moral, social, economic, artistic and 
literary. Thus human civilization was surveyed as a whole 
and various philosophical interpretations of the progress of 


humanity were offered on the basis of authenticated facts. 
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This growth and evolution of historical approach in 
Europe during the fifteenth-sixteenth century also entailed 
various commingling of ideas occurring in later stages. All 
these idealogical actions and interactions at long last 
resulted in the creation of two schools of historians, 
diametrically opposed to each other in point of attitude to 
history. Thus while one group asserted that genuine history 
is nothing short of a corpus of maximum number of ascertained 
facts and their objective treatment, the other group maintained 
that though essentially constituted of facts, history must 
necessarily and finally be an analysis of events. The 
historlan has no way but to be selective in presenting his 
thesis, which often makes him subjective in his approach. 
Therefore the ideal of historical objectivity in the treatment 


of data is a mere myth and never attainable. 
Ae History ~—— A Corpus of Ascertained Facts. 


The nineteenth century Was a great age for facts and 
noted for its economic, political and scientific achievements. 
It Siiacauss a land-mark in historical writing and created a 
new school of historians, Who proposed to apply a scientific 
method of investigation to history. While summing up the sad 


state of affairs in preceding ages, the nineteenth century 


historian contended that formerly history was concerned in 


a1 


the main with the deeds of princes and was woven simply of 
events described in numerous documents. Therefore the problem 
was to pick outs from among the host of information only the 
credible one and to reject others on good grounds and thus to 
compose a "narrative of time past" as exact as possible. Up 
to this time there Was no genuine historical knowledge, 
because the historians were either too busy in entertaining 
their readers or sought moral instruction in the stories of 
the past and therefore fabricated excellent stories. Thus 

in the nineteenth century, when the empiricist tradition was 
the dominant strain in British philosophy, the concept of 
"astablish the facts" was given highest importance and the 
cause of, What has ean Called, the commonsense view of 
history Was seriously upheld. The empirical theory of 
knowledge made a complete separation between subject and 
object, between facts and their interpretation. The Oxford 
Shorter English Dictionary, a work of the empirical school, 
marked the separateness of the two processes by defining 
fact as "a datum of experience as distinct from conclusions", 
According to this view, facts impinge on the historian from 
outside and are independent of his consciousness; the 
historian receives the data in a passive Way and then acts 
on them. This explanation reduced history to a corpus of 


ascertained facts, which lay scattered in different sources. 
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Historian is to collect them, and as facts speak for themselves, 
history can be extracted out of them. Thus it was this period 
that finally witnessed the solid establishment and the precise 
exposition of facts, a task singularly difficult and delicate, 
meaning the pursuit and expression of truth. This implies 

that the goal of scholarship should be the finding and fixing 
up of, as much as possible, the infinite number of facts of 
the human paste Thus the composition of history meant essen- 
tially the accomplishment of two intellectual operations — 
first to establish the facts and then to work them up in a 
systematic whole. This Was the methodology of even many 
celebrated historians like Thucydides, Coulanges and Mommsen, 
to name only a few In the nineteenth century, this develop- 
ment of historical thought took place, despite the background 
that in the ancient period, in the succeeding humanistic 
historiography of the Renaissance (15th century), and also 

ia the following Romantic period (18th-19th century.) — art, 
thetoric, imagination and philosophy had played a greater 

role than the exclusive search for truth. In any case, the 
approach which stressed upon selection of facts was regarded as 


negation of an impartial, true and honest work of science. 


This new spirit of historiography, which reached its 
high Watermark in the nineteenth century, found its best 


exponents in the two great historians, Niebuhr (1776-1831) 
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and Ranke (1795-1886). Here reference must be made to Vico 
(1688-1744), according to whom, facts have alone the power of 
confirming or correcting any narrative. Thus flourishing 
much before the time of Niebuhr and Ranke, Vico seems to have 
foreshadowed the principles, which decisively took firm roots 
under the hands of these two illustrious savmts. Niebuhr, 
who evolved some fundamental principles while writing the 
history of Rome, has justly been described by no less an 
eminent critic than G.P. Gooch as "the first commanding 
figure in modern historiography, the Scholar who raised 
history from a subordinate place to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent science" .~ The most important principle which he set 
forth for serving as a guide to the students of history is 
best illustrated by his own words -- "In laying down the pen 
we must be able to say in the sight of God, 'T have not know- 
ingly, nor without earnest investigation, written anything 


which is not cues" 


Ranke, the other great representative of this school 
of historiography, had the same scrupulous regard for truth as 
Niebuhr. He applied the same principles to modern history, 
as Niebuhr evolved in regard to ancient history. It is from 
the publication in 1824 of his first work Histories of the 


Romance (Latin) and Teutonic Peoples that the beginning of the 
critical era of historiography is commonly held to date. In 


t 
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the Preface to his book, while severely protesting against 
moralizing history and stating his own approach to the 

subject, he remarked, “history has had assigned to it the 

task of judging the past, of introducing the present for the 
benefit of the ages to come. To such lofty functions this 

work does not aspire. Its aim is merely to show what actually 
soageeoai.’ This book, the earliest work of the greatest of 
modern historians, as he has aptly been hailed, constituted 

a distinct advance in the objective treatment of European 
history. With this, the evolution of European historiography 
reached a Well-marked stage. Henceforth the academic historian, 
the pupil of Niebuhr and Ranke, made documentary evidence 

the sheet anchor, without which he would not accept anything as 
true. Such an example is Gradgrind, who following the course 
of Ranke, said, “what I want is Facts .e.5 Facts alone are 


Wanted in life". 


Three generations of German, British and even French 
historians marched along the line of research indicated by 
Ranke. The movement gained further momentum with the joining 
of the Positivists. Anxious to stake out their claim for 
history aS a science, the Positivists contributed the weight 
of their influence to this cult of facts. They said, "First 


ascertain the facts and then draw your conclusions from them". 
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Lord Acton (1834-1902) himself was a firm believer in this 
theory. In 1896, led by the positive belief and clear-eyed 
self-confidence of the later Victorian age, he expressed his 
pious hope that it would one day be possible to produce 
"ultimate history" by gathering all information and to arrive 
at solutions of every probleme” Even Sir George Clark, who 
challenged Acton's optimism later, contrasted "the hard core 
of facts" in history with the "surrounding pulp of disputable 


9 
interpretations". 


Be History —— An Analysis of Events 


But the greatest difficulty arose when these hard facts 
gradually accumulated to reach an enormous extent. As a result, 
since the beginning of the 20th century, a definite apprehen- 
sion grew up that the huge mass of facts would simply overwhelm 
the historian's mind and the totality of the past would never 
be reconstituted out of ite This dangerous phenomenon subs- 
tantially changed the tone of the situation. It generated 
the idea that history is not the accumulation of events of all 
sorts, for not all of them are of equal interest and have any 
practical importance in the total aspect. Therefore research 
work and criticism should proceed directly to the essential 
point and not involve useless repetition. What has to be 


avoided is blind curiosity and preferred directed inguiry and 
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true analysis in the broader perspective and spectrum of human 
and social sciences. E.H. Carr, one of the leading exponents 
of this school of historiography, has thrown welcome light on 
the core of the problem. He has begged us to remember that 
the answer to the basic question as to what history really is, 
in fact reflects, consciously or unconsciously, one's own 
position in time and includes What view one takes of the con- 
temporary society. -° This means that the historian can not be 
detached from the dominant trends of his time, by which he is 
regulated in varying degrees. While pin-pointing the weakness 
of absolute dependence on facts, Carr has observed that a 
critical appraisal of documents can at best yield well- 
authenticated isolated facts and produce a categorical 
affirmation or denial about the occurrence of any particular 
event. A writer trying to do so can not go beyond arranging 
these isolated facts into a chronological order and organise 
them into a body of science from which some truth may be 
arrived at. Besides, not all facts about the past are 
historical facts or are treated as such by the historian. 
While explaining the criterion which distinguishes the facts 
of history from other facts about the past, Carr has argued 
that the facts which are selected and marshalled by the 
historian for writing history are called historical facts. 


For instance, it is the historian who has considered Julius 


Caesar's crossing of the petty stream Rubicon to be a major 
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fact of history, though the crossing of the Rubicon by millions 
of people before and since Caesar has interested Heboage 
Therefore the historian has necessarily got to be choosy and 
selective. "The belief in a hard core of historical facts 


existing objectively and independently of the interpretation 


of the historian is a preposterous fallacy, but onewhich it 


is very hard to eradicate". ** 


It has also been remarked in the pursuit of the above 
contention that if the establishment of facts is just the 
recognition and demonstration of their authenticity, it is 
too simple, because the accuracy of facts is a necessary 
condition of historian's work, not his essential function. 

To praise a historian for his accuracy is like praising an 
architect for using well-seasoned timber or properly mixed 
concrete in his building. In this connection, one remembers 
Housman's remark, “accuracy is a duty, not a virtue". ~% This 
kind of methodology, only following the establishment of facts, 
fails to interpret successfully a continuous historical process, 
viz., the progressive decline in the value of the Livre of 
Tours from the time of Charlemagne to the revolution, the 
decrease in salaries in the course of a certain period and 

the simultaneous general rise of the cost of living etc. These 
are not specifically events, but certainly historical facts, 


the combined result of general laws, of particular circumstances 
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of time and place, of circumstances peculiar to each of the 
individuals, present at that time. It will thus emerge that 
a historical fact, whether it concerns a decision, an action 
or a human invention, is never something elementary, a simple 
body, but a complex process. The historian undertakes to 
dissociate the elements of this complex process, which is 


possible only through analysis. 


E.H. Carr has also refuted the idea that facts speak 
for themselves. According to him, facts speak only when the 
historian calls on them; it is he who decides to which facts 
to give the floor, and in what context and order. Carr has 
quoted the saying of one of Pirandello's characters that a 
fact is like a sack = it won't stand up till you have put 


4 
something in it. 14 


Far from being 'given' or readily supplied, these 
historical facts are often in some degree created by the 
historian with the aid of hypotheses and conjectures, 
thousands of judiciously questioned observations and pieces 
of numerical data, not 'given' but extracted from documents. 
Such historical research inevitably involves the process of 
selection of facts. This consideration perhaps led Lytton 
Strechey to put the thing in his own mischievous way, "Ignorance 


is the first requisite of the historian, ignorance which 
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simplifies and clarifies, which selects and omieats*” Thus 
like all other similar intellectual disciplines, history is an 
intellectual exercise in the picking and choosing of facts, in 
accordance With particular schemes. Despite the adverse 
criticisms aga nst such choice, all history is necessarily 
selection of events, which together destroy certain vestiges 
of the past and preserve others. It is the selection of the 
deeds of man, which, because of the abundance of documents, 
required to be summarized, shortened, accentuated and 
eleminated. Finally, through the selection of facts are 
created by the historian historical facts. To concur in 

the view that this is not a scientific attitude is to be 


ignorant of all science and of its conditions. 


Incidentally, Macaulay in his "Essay on History" has 
brought out a peculiar dilemma and difficulty of the historian 
as regards the utilization of facta.” He has observed, 
"Perfectly and absolutely true it (history) can not be, for 
to be perfectly and absolutely true, it ought to record all 
the slightest particulars of the slightest transactions— all 
the things done and all the words uttered during the time, of 
Which it treats. The omission of any circumstance, however, 
insignificant, would be a defect. If history were written 
thus, the Bodleian library would not contain the occurrences 


of a week. What is told in the fullest and most accurate 
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annals bears an infinitely small proportion to what is 
SUPPpressed eeeese NO picture then, and no history, can 
present us with the whole truth; but those are the best 
pictures and the best histories, which exhibit such parts 

of the truth as most nearly produce the effect of the whole. 
He, who is deficient in the art of selection, may be showing 
nothing but the truth, produce all the effect of the grossest 
falsehood". While accepting selection of facts for a parti- 
cular study as imperative, Charles A. Beard has written, 
"Facts, multitudinous and beyond calculation ... do not 
select themselves or force themselves automatically into a 
fixed scheme or arrangement in the mind of the historian. 
They are selected and ordered by him as he thinks", 77 
Geoffrey Barraclough woices the same sentiments as he writes, 
"The history we read though based on facts, is, strictly 
speaking, not factual at all, but a series of accepted judge- 
ments", ¢° Likewise, E.H. Carr points out, "objectivity in 
history can not be an objectivity of fact.:, but only a rela- 
tion, of the relation between fact; and interpretation, 


1 
between past, present and future", ? 


Lord Acton's optimism with regard to ‘ultimate history', 
to be created out of the mass of ascertained facts, was seriously 


challenged by Sir George Clark about sixty years later. With 


at 


the bewilderment and distracted scepticism of the beat genera~ 
tion, Clark pointed out that the works of historians are liable 
to be superseded again and again, for knowledge of the past has 
come down through one or more human minds, has been 'processed' 
by them, and therefore can not have such elemental and imper- 
sonal atoms as nothing can igen” Some writers even went 
to the extent of saying that the kind of objectivity that 
characterizes scientific work is unattainable to the historian 
because of the peculiarity of his task and situation. The 
historians are often seen to offer widely dissimilar accounts 
of the same historical phenomena, basing on broadly identical 
sources. Thus since all historical judgments involve persons 
and points of view, one is as good as another and there is no 
tobjective' historical truth. The clash between Acton and 
Clark reflects rather the change in total outlook on society 


over the interval between the two pronouncements. 


Even long before Clark, the renowned philosopher 
Beneditto Croce (1866-1952) remonstrated against history being 
solely based on documenta. He held that historical knowledge 
essentially involved the "re-creation" of the past by each 
historian within his own mind, and that the main work of the 
historian is not to record, but to evaluate, and hence he 


21 
termed all history as "contemporary". This sort of idealism 
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has been subscribed to in a little provocative way by the 
American historian Carl Becker (1873-1945), who argues that 
"the facts of history do not exist for any historian till he 
creates then" ,°* This trend found its culmination in the in- 
complete writings of R.G. Collingwood (1889-1943) who believed 
that history is the revival and re-enactment of the past 
experience in the mind of the nator On this point, 

M. Oakeshott stands near to Collingwood as he says, "History 
is the historian's experience. It is "made" by nobody save 


the historian; to write history is the only way of making ann °4 


The survey of modern European historiography may be 
concluded with some observations on Arnold J. Toynbee, one of 
the greatest historians of the present century and the author 
of the celebrated ten-volume work, A Study of History. Toynbee 
made no attempt at writing a continuous and chronological 
history o£ mankind. Rather he aimed at a comparative estimate 
of the different currents and cross-currents operative in the 
course of history, and a determination of certain laws or 
principles in the rise and fall of civilizations. Contrary to 
the current habit of examining a particular nation or a country 
as a separate historical unit, he viewed every country or 
nation from a much broader perspective of the total civilized 
society to which it belongs. According to him, the recurrent 


emergence of different problems in the life of man puts him 
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to sudéen and hard tests again and again. It is in this clash 
of men with his environment that the genesis and on-going of 
civilization are to be found. Thus Toynbee propagated, what 
may be styled, the Ghallenge-and-Response Theory, the central 
theme cf which is uncertainty, for it can not be guaranteed 


2 
in which context man would react in what Waye 2 


Thus from the above résumé of the dominant, though 
opposing, trends of modern Huropean historiography, it is 
possible to glean some positive notions and indications of 
genuine history. These features may be further utilized to 
form an yardsta&ck to assess the historical senses of the 
ancient people of India, as reflect&d in their literary and 
archaeological output based on historical themes. There is 
no doubt that the writing of history is principally dependent 
upon two complex operations -- to establish the facts and to 
work them up. But it is not easy to determine the criterion 
by which the threads of facts are to be woven to construct 
the fabric of history. In fact, there are a number of 
obstacles in writing history. To start with, all scholars 
agree that history concerns with past; but in doing so, it 
has to be based on facts and must not be a production of 
imagination. Secondly, history aims at reflecting the past, 
as total as possible. But it is difficult, nay impossible, 


to reach the absolute truth about the past, since the available 


4 


Gf 


sources are either fragmentary, or partial in content and 
character and/or handicapped by other shortcomings. So the 
historivan can never claim to have brought back or restored 
the past in its entirety, despite the much-talked-about task 
of the reconstruction and retrieval of past. Thirdly, history 
may either be human or natural, animate or inanimate, or both. 
In case, where it natural or inanimate (such the Naturalis 
Historia of the Roman historian Pliny), the writer is required 
to know how to utilize his sources fruitfully. Fourthly, the 
historian has got to be choosy in selecting his facts, for not 
all facts are of equal importance to him for his thesis. 
Further in selecting his necessary materials, his mentality 

is also conditioned by the dominant trends of the time and 
space he has been living in. This inevitably makes him 
subjective in his approach, though it is customary to shower 
all preise for the objective treatment of facts. Moreover, 
selection of materials is a scientific process and not against 
the principle of impartial or honest history. Thus the task 
of the historian seems to consist of several processes — 

(a) search for discovery and collection of all materials, 
Yelevant to the study, (b) application of critical acumen to 
determine their factual accuracy, (c) criticism and sifting 
of these documents, (d) correlating and establishing reciprocal 


Yelation of facts, according to his idea and (e) formulation of 
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a Narrative which in his opinion is nearest to the truth 


about the subject of his study. 


Thus in trying to forge a workable definition for 
history, it may be contended that history is that branch of 
social sciences which seeks to reveal and reconstruct the past 
as far as facts permit, though these facts might be subject 
to various kinds of interpretations. But this interpretative 
character of history does not seem to impair the quality of 
the treatment as such, since any analysis of the historian, 
if based on ascertained facts, is likely to contain some truth 


about the multi-faceted character of history. 
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CHAPTER III 


CONCEPTS OF HISTORY IN ANCLENT INDIA 


Section I — Early Sources. 
Ae Vedic Literature. 


In India, the earliest extant name, relevant to the 
art of narrating the past, seems to be itihasa, mentioned in 
the Vedic literature. Viewed etymologically, the expression 
itihasa means "so indeed it was" (iti + ha + Bsa). The term 
itihasa, which is even noW more or less regarded as synonymous 
with the word thistory', should then by virtue of its etymolo- 
gical derivation be concerned with all facts of the paste 
Therefore this definition may be accepted as constituting the 
broadest sense of history, because this interpretation seems 
to include within its purview all happenings pertaining to 


the past or anything that was in existence in the past. 


The earliest reference to this itihasa (as well as 
purana, a frequent companion to itihasa) occurs in the late 
i5th book of the Atharvaveda, where in a series of enumerated 
texts they are placed after the Rk, Saman, Yajus and Brehman, 
and before the gathas and the narasamsis (the so-called hero- 
lauds or praises of famous men, often sung in wigiidi een ie” 
However, the passage in the Atharvaveda contains no clear un- 
foldment of the respective significance of these words. But 


from their typical arrangement it has been rightly deduced 
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that in the eyes of the Vedic Aryans the classes of composi- 
tions, known to the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas as itihasa 
and purana, were distinctly superior in importance to the 
gathas and narasamsis, though basically all of them, together 
with the akhyanas, may be regarded as rudiments of nistores 
Besides, the mention of itihasa in the Atharvaveda as Well as 
the Brahmanas appears to suggest that as a work of historical 
or quasi-historical nature, itihasa came into existence by the 


later vedic age. 


But it has also to be borne in mind that at a very 
early date, probably even before the composition of the Nirukta 
by Yaska (the oldest lexicographer of India, placed variously 
between c. 800 B.C. and 600 B.C.) or the Satbapatha Brahmana 
(c. 5th century BC.), the term itihasa had started assuming a 
somewhat definite and precise connotation. This is apparent 
from the fact that the Brhaddevata (c. 500-400 B.C., being a 
summary of the deities and myths of the Rgveda), attributed 
to Saunaka, contains Sakatayana's reference to a complete 


hymn (sukta) of the Rgveda” as itihasa-sukta.” 


However, the later tradition, embodied in the Nirukta’ 
a es 
and the Brhaddevata, contains copious references to itihasa 
in the hymns of the Rgveda. Thus explaining a verse of the 


tenth mandala of the Rgveda, Yaska considers it to be a mixture 


ot 


of rk., gatha and itihdsa.” The Nirukta interprets itihasa 
as a narrative based on facts and uses purana in its 
adjectival sense, i.e., old or ediante Hence purana 
conveyed the meaning of any ancient story —- either imaginary 
or factual — and thereby incorporated itihasa, which was 


factual. 


But curiously enough, the stories such as those of 
Devapi and eantaaue of Vigvamitra and his dialogue with the 
rivers, of the Sarvamedha sacrifice of Visvakarman, son of 
Shimane ete.,~° are mentioned as itihasa (i.e., based on 
facts) by Yaska. ** At least a great majority of modem 
scholars will not accept these narrations as true, and hence 
they are hardly admissible to sober history. The same track 
also seems to have been beaten by the Brhaddevata. The text 
quotes the views of Bhaguypi, Yaska and Saunaka, who regard 
various verses of the Rgveda as alluding to itihasa. Thus the 
Brhaddevata refers to various Rgvedic stories like those of 
how Brhaspati gave his daughter Romasa to king Bhavayavya 
(which Sakatadyana considers as itihasa), how Indra fulfilled 
the prayer of Atri'’s daughter Apala (who suffered from skin- 


“ 


disease) for being faultless limbed and fair-skinned (which 


faa 


Yaska and Bhaguri call itihasa), how Soma oppressed by fear 


of ‘Vrtra fled from the gods (known as itihasa) Sueu? The 
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Brhaddevata also understands itihasa in the sense of puravrtte 
(itihasa-puravrtta, or a story of ancient events, apparently 
factual), but while citing an example of itihasa-puravrtta 
includes in the same verse an evidently incredible story how 
Satakratu (i.e., Indra), while roaming in the sky, fell in 
with the Maruts. © euctier, it is equally noteworthy that 
with regard to an akhyane (reciprocal narrative, evidently 
fictitious) of Purtravas and Urvadi, already known to the 
Reveda and described in the Satapatha Brahmana,~° Yaska 
applies the term dialogue (samvada), but Saunaka, ieiiaeae 
This study makes it plausible that itihasa, though normally 
held identical with puravrtte (apparently consisting of true 
events), was also the nomenclature attributed to the popular 


stories of doubtful basis and authenticitye 


These anomalies and discrepancies may however be 
explained away by assuming that the early Indians, unlike 
modern generation, Was much more prone to believe, and hence 
used to place much credence on old myths, stories, fables and 
legends. This may by and large be deemed as a typical ancient 
featuree On the other hand, interestingly enough pieces of 
evidence, showing clear and wiser sense of distinction between 
myth and reality, are also not altogether Wanting. Particularly 
in the context of the high esteem evoked in favour of itihasa, 


7 
it is important to know that according to the Satapatha Brahmana, 
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the report of the fight between the gods and the demons (asuras), 
which is related partly in itihasa (tale) and partly in 


20 In the opinion of M. Winternitz, 


purana (legend) is not true. 
this tantamounts to declaring all the numerous legends in the 
Brahmanas on wars between gods and demons to be lies.” Je 
Begeling also translated itihasa-purana, as "the traditional 
myths and ieeenda™.°" In any case, this statement in the 
Satapatha Brahmane clearly points to an essential feature of 
how the early Indians viewed itihasa. It shows that they did 
not always consider itihasa to be necessarily concerned with 
facts. Hence there was every scope for questioning the 
genuineness of the account of the struggle between the gods 
and the asurase Further, these and some other extant refer- 
ences to itihasa, datable to a very early period, perhaps tend 
to suggest that by the time to which these terms may be attri- 
buted, itihasa as such had already acquired a special sense, 
It had also begun to deal with accounts which could not be 
strictly described as true. This inference receives cogent 
support from a somewhat later source, namely the Mahabharata, 
in which many fables, frame-stories and parables are called 


et ee 


In any case, it appears, as has been convincingly 
argued by some scholars, that these pieces of evidence, toge- 


ther with the references in the Rgveda to akhyanas, pathas, 
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nérasamsis etc., highlight the possibility of the existence 
of an oral tradition concerning alleged events of the past." 
This tradition subsequently developed independent of the 
religious literature and possessed, at least from the later 
Vedic age, five parts or components — akhyana, gatha, nara- 
Satisi, itihasa and purana. However, since no particular 
principle was followed in using these terms, sometimes they 
mean synonyms and at other places various kinds of narratives. 
Of them, itihasa and purana which occur several times in the 
Vedic literature, rarely appear separately, but more often 
together, either as a compound word or as two contiguous words. 
While there are only a few instances of the occurrence of 


purana without itihnasa, probably the lone example of the use of 


i ~ 
itihasa alone is met with in the Satapatha Brahmane.”° 


Coming down to the period of the Brahmanas, the 


hey 


ranyakas, the Upanisads and the Sutras, we find more copious 


usages of the term itihasa, alluding to the usefulness and 
ances character of this literature. These references find 
place in various works like the Satapatha Brahmana ,~° Gopatha 
Bréhmana,”” Taittiriya Aranyaka,”° the Upanisads like 
Jaiminiya,”” Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya,” as well as the 
Asvelayana Grhyasiitra,” $ankhayana Grhyasitra,’” Sanka yana 
sraubacutre and Maitrayani Sathita (attached to the Black 
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Yajurveda). Among these texts, the Satapatha Brahmana, 


Gopatha Seahuiaha and the Saicpayana Sreutgattra practically 
identify itihasa with the Veda and attach unusual sanctity to 
it by using the expression itihasa-veda. The Satapatha 
Brahmana also speaks of recitations of itihasaveda on the 
occasion of the ASvamedha sacrifice.” According to the 
Grhya-sutras, the recitation and study of itihasa wes not only 
indispensable for acquiring religious merits, but also formed 
an important custom and element in the complex sacrificial 
rituals like the horse sacrifice. Reading itihasa was also 
considered to be important in the performance of certain 
domestic sacrifices for remedying calamities like death, mis- 
fortune etc. Thus the Asvalayana Grhyasitra®? joins the 
Satapatha Brahmana ~~ in enjoining upon the householder daily 
recitation and study of a number of sacred texts including 
itihasas and puranas for propitiating gods and gaining every 
object of desire and enjoyment. The above texts also 
independently describe that when the death of a preceptor or 
precursor takes place, the members of the family should cast 
out the old domestic fire, kindle a new one and sit together 
reciting histories of famous men and discoursing on the 
auspicious itihasas and puranas. ” In the Maitrayani Samhita, 
they are found to be sung on wedding occasions.” Again 


according to the Gobhila Grhyasutra, on the new and full-moon 
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days, the husband and the wife should spend the night with 
discourses on itibisa. Curiously enough, the Gopatha 
Brahmana, which also refers to itihasa-veda, assigns the five 
vedas (viz., Sarpaveda, Pisacaveda, Asuraveda, Itihasaveda, 
and Puranaveda) to different directions and associates the 
itihasaveda with the Udici and the Purgnaveda'’with the Dhruva 
and the irdives Moreover, the Chandogya Upanisad expressly 
says that the hymns of the Atharvaveda are the bees and the 
itihasa-purana, the flower, thereby indicating that the hymns 
of the Atharvaveda drew their substance from the itihasa and 
the purana. The same Chandogya Upanisad’ (so also the 
Satapaths Brahmana ~~) Clearly distinguishes itihasa from the 
Purana and declares itihasa with purana to make up the fifth 
Veda (va ko vakyetihasa puranah paficamo vedanam vedah). 
Inasmuch as sruti or veda is itself taken to be a pramana (or 
self-evident), itihasa is thus very clearly accredited as a 
canon of truth. This nomenclature elevated itihasa to the 
lofty status of a veda only in succession to the four other 
sacred lores, the Rk, Saman, Yajus and Atharvan, and hence 


decidedly added a new dimension to the subject. 


The Taittiriya Aranyaka mentions itihasas and puranas 
2 zi 50 oe 
in the plural.*” In the Satapatha Brahmana, the Sankhayana 
7 - 51 -/S & < - 52 
Srautasutra and the Asvalayana Srautasutra, the words 


itihasa and purana are used to mean certain kinds of stories, 
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or at best collections of these stories, but not any particular 
work, of the types of the Purana Pafica-laksana and the Maha~ 
bharatae In the Satapatha Brahmana, the word anvakhyana is 
used along with itihasa, but they are distinguished as 
different classes of works, though the exact point of distinc- 
tion is obscure.” Macdonell and Keith take anvakhyana in 


the sense of “supplementary narrative" from its literal 
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translation "after-story". 


The citations, considered above, especially the per- 
sistent occurrences of the term itihasa in the Brahmanas, 
Arenyakas, Upanisads and in the two categories of Kalpasutra 
texts, viz., the Sreutasttras and the Grhyasutras — are all 
unanimous to a large extent in their verdict that as in the 
early Vedic times, so also in the later Vedic period the 
importance of itihasa underwent no reduction. On the 
contrary, With the gradual passage of time, itihasa as a 
stream of literature had assumed an extremely holy character 
and had got inseparably mixed up With the religious life of 
the society and the moral-cum-intellectual uplift of the 


general masses. 


The exact significance of the term itihasa-purana in 
the Vedic literature has, however, been a matter of much 


confusion among scholars. The main reason of this contention 
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is the fact that neither the oldet nor the later literature 
draws any definite distinction between itihasa and purana. 

vn this connection, K.F. Geldner,®® followed by R. Pischel,”” 
He quecnen A oe Gontel He Garter?” and Emil aa con- 
jectured that itihasa-veda or itihasa-purana denoted a single 
work or book, embodying a collection of old legends of all 


sorts, such as, heroic, genealogical, cosmogonic, etc. 


But the weakness of this theory can be displayed by 
several considerations. Firstly, Yaska regularly uses itihasa, 
but never itihasa-purana. There is no sign that any such work 
of the latter name was ever known to him. Rather he considered 
itingsae” as a part of the Mantra literature itself and 
explained the aitihasikas (apparently associated with the 
itihssa literature as professional story-tellers)°* as merely 
the people who interpret the Rgeveda as a collection of tradi- 
tions or true events, though others find in it only myths .°° 
Secondly, two different books called itihasa and purane were 


probably known even to Patanjali (ce 2nd century B.C.), who 


64 
enumerated them separately among the principal literary works. 


While stating the exact position about itihasa-purana, 
M. Winternitz has pointed out that the numerous narratives in 
the Brahmanas, dealing mainly with the origin of some matter 


or institution (such as caste system), were designated as 
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puranas in order to distinguish them from the stories of gods 
and kings, called itihasas (or akhyanas).°” He has opined 
that the above references certainly suggest the existence of 
a.separate class of literature called itihasa. °° In this 
connection, A.D. Pusalkar has perbinently observed that the 
use of the compound word itihasa-purana does not necessarily 
indicate their identity or merger under one composite group, 
as the two are clearly distinguished in the Gopatha Brahmana 
and separately mentioned in several Biaeese It only reveals 
their close affinity or relation, as both were similar in 
contents in various respects. Emil Sieg also believes that 
the words itihasa and purana, roughly classed together as the 
fifth veda, though not definitely and finally fixed, meant 
the enormous body of mythology, legendary history and 


cosmogonic legends, available to the Vedic poets. °° 


It is true that the host of citations considered above 
are often self-contradictory and complex in character. Asa 
result, it has become difficult to ascertain the exact scope 
and deZinition of the itihasa literature. But on a careful 
examination of the recurring references to itihasa and other 
allied terms in the Vedic texts, and the contexts in which 
they have been drawn, it is possible to deduce certain 


plausible inferences. 
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1, The earliest known uses of the term itihasa suggest 
that the users did not always follow the sense, indicated by 
its etymological derivation. In fact, together with purana, 
itihasa had in practice a much narrower connotation, meaning 
pointedly some particular narratives, stories or anecdotes, 
true or false, drawn upon to illustrate or highlight a speci- 


fic concept. 


2. Speaking by and large, itihasa or itihasaveda or 
itihasa-purana denoted the existence of a huge amount of 
historico-religious literature. It not only comprised 
correct accounts of actual events and of important personages 
of our ancient socisty in olden times, but also included in 
peaceful association with them many tales, stories, cycles 
of legends and episodes of doubtful authenticity, existing 
from earlier times and traditionally handed down to each 
generation.” The reason for including these elements of the 
second group Was possibly that they served as morals or some 
other purpose, with no or little relation to history. The 
sheer unhistorical character of the specimens of the old 
itihasa and purana, such as the stories of Pururavas and 
Urvasi, Sunahsepa, the Flood, the Creation-legends (like 
those of caste system), wars between gods and demons etc., 


as preserved in the arthavada (explanation of meaning or 
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nartative) portions of the Brahmanas (which are taken to be 
the parents of the Puranas) -- all perhaps give. this idea 
of inter-mixture of facts and fictions a firm footing. The 
Same comment applies to the purely mythical stories such as 
those of Devapiad Santanu, of Visvamitra and his dialogue 
With the rivers, of the Sarvamedha sacrifice of Visvakarman, 
son of Bhuvana etc., which are curiously enough styled 
itihasa by Yaska. The persons concerned with this itihasa 
literature were probably known as aitihasikas, as indicated 
by Yaska in his Nirukta. Besides, there are also references 
to the Sutas, the Pauranikas, the Magadhas Stee” In all of 
them, one may discern the very primitive historiographers 

of India, however faulty their presentations and narratives 


might have been. 


However, it is hard to find a Logic behind this 
incongruous co-existence of myth and truth. One of the 
immediate explanations could be that in bygone days, the 
general people, unlike those in modern age, had unqualified 
faith in old myths and legends, as they did not always consi- 
der or require itihasa to be essentially based on true events. 
But in a sense, this type of assumption does not always fit 
in, because such instances are also available as indicate 
consciousness of difference between myth and reality. ‘The 


2 
manner in which the Satapathea Brahmana brands the description 
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of the war between gods and demons as untrue, is a clear 
testimony to this point. All these considerations seem to 
leave little room for doubt that as an appropriate and genuine 
historical composition, the value of the so-called itihasa or 
itihasaveda or itihasa-purana, at least primarily speaking, 

Was not much appreciable. However, some scholars, showing high 
deference to itihasa, have reacted differently. They have 
opined that itihasa definitely formed an important phase of 
Indian literature, but never as a rule existed in separate 
books to be styled pure history. Hence a purana is not a 


history, but history may be found ina purana. /” 


Oe It is admissible therefore to a large extent that 
itihasa-purana was shorn of genuine historical quality. But 
there are also other points to be noted. Copious references 
in the Vedic literature, relevant to our study, make the con- 
clusion irresistible that in ancient times the didactic or 
ritual import of itihasa (as well as purana) was very high. 
There is small wonder therefore that the contemporary people 
accorded it tremendous respect, as much as the four other 
Vedas. The usage of the nomenclature itihasaveda in the 
aforesaid texts and its virtual acceptance as a fifth veda 
constitute a very Significant datum, adding further propor- 


tions to the connotation of the subject. 
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Ae Lastly, the pieces of evidence lying scattered in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, the Grhya-sttras and the Svauta-sutras 
throw welcome light on the issue. These works establish the 
idea that itihasa played an all-pervading and indispensable 
role in the complex and elaborate Vedic sacrificial system, as 
well as in the religious, social and even private life of the 


common MaSSese 


Be The Arthasastra of Kautilya 


In the field of the evolution of the early Indian 
concept of itihasa, a fresh and significant advance was 
achieved in the hands of Kautilya, whose Arthasastra is 
generally held to reflect the picture and conditions of the 
Mauryan age in the 4th-drd century “ B.C., but may be of 


somewhat later date, about the beginning of the Christian ora. 


The passage in the arthasastra, which invests itihasa 
with a sacred, and allmost sacrosanct, character by elevating 
it to the lofty status of a Veda and grouping it in associa- 
tion with the four other sacred lores, runs as follows: 

"The Samaveda, the Rgveda and the Yajurveda~ these 
three constitute the triple Vedas (trayi). (These three 
together with) the Atharvaveda and the Itihasaveda are also 
(known as) the Vedas". Thus with the expression itihasaveda 


Kautilya decidedly added a new dimension to the subject. 


After having recognised it as a veda, Kautilya gives 
evidence of his full awareness of the importance and utility 
of stucying itihasa, as he mentions it among the principal 
subjects to be cultivated every day.e Thus he prescribes that 
"in the latter part of the day, the king should engage himself 
in listening to iginases and also suggests that "if a King 
is under the influence of the mukhyas (principal officers), 
an amatya (minister), being himself well-conversant with the 
arthasastra (science of politics), should enlighten him 
(about the arthasastra) through (or with the help of) itihasa 
(historical tales) and purana (mythological legends) with the 


support of those dear (to the King) et? 


The usage of the term itihasa-purana in the Arthasastra 
shows that according to Kautilya the word denoted, not any 
particular book, but a class of literary productions or a 
branch of learning consisting of stories, legends, myths 
aie.” Thus the Rgveda and the Samaveda are classes of 
texts, but not single books. Similar examples are Ayurveda 


(medical science) and Gandharvaveda (music) se?! 


But the passage, which marks an important stage (a 
turning point as it were) in the evolution of ancient Indian 
historical concept, illustrates the definition of itihasa by 


referring to its six concommittant parts. It says, "Puranas, 
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Itivrttea, Akhyayikd, Udaharana, Dharmasastre and Arthesastre — 


oe 78 
these constitute itihasa". 


Scholars differ in their appreciation of what precisely 
the original scope of each of these varieties of subjects was, 
as there might have been to some extent an intermingling and 
overlapping among some of them, while a few also emerged as 
independent treatises or disciplines in later times. Thus 
R.P. Kangle found in the above passage "a very unusual des- 
cription of what constitutes itihdsa". Still a general 
idea, as to what they meant in ancient India, especially, in 
the days of Kautilya, may be obtained on a brief discussion 


about them. 


1. The Puranas constitute a well-known class of litera- 


ture belonging to the post-Vedic period. According to a 
definition found in many Puranas ,°°each of them is supposed 
to incorporate and discuss five general topics (pafica- 
iaksana). Though none of the extant Puranas strictly conform 
to this definition, many of them have preserved as their 
nucleus the move five fold contents. The five characteris- 
tics are = (a) sarga (original creation), (b) pratisarga 
(dissolution and recreation), (c) vatisa (ancient divine 
genealogies), (d) manvantara (Manu-cycles or fourteen ages 


i o fo = . 
of Manus) and (e) vamsanucarita or vamsanu-kirtana (genealogies 
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of yings)e Of these, the last, i.ee; vamhSanucarita or 

vamsanu-kirtana section alone affords lists of sovereigns of 
the ancient solar and lunar dynasties and thus presents the 
rudimentary appearance of a scheme which is called political 
history and chronology in modern times. That way it perhaps 
served as the ancient precursor of modern chronological and 


dynastic history. 


Though traditionally counted as eighteen in number, 
the Puranas (which attained their extant form long after the 
commencement of the Christian era) are presumed to have been 
all ultimately derived from (and are in fact various redactions 
of) one original Purana text (or a genus of literature) which, 
according to the tradition preserved in some existing Puranas, 
Was conpiled by Vyasa (a contemporary of the Bharata war at 
the beginning of the Kali era) from a huge store of tales, 
anecdotes, legends, songs, lores etc., coming down through 
the ages. Later, Vyase taught this and the itihasa to his 
disciples and composed the Mahabharata. R.C. Hazra traced 
back the origin of these Puranas to the ASvamedha sacrifice, 
especially to its pariplava akhyanas (revolving narratives, 
sung in course of the sacrifices and a constituent rite of 
the ASvamedha, though probably obsolete in the post-sutra 
period) Therefore literally meaning "old", the word 


Purang in the arthasastre may be understood in the sense of 
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ancient stories, legends, tales, anecdotes etc., handed down 
through the ages (more so when placed with itihasa) and not 
simply as one of the existing Puranas. Sometimes it is 
alleged that Purana is always distinguished from tbihasa,” 
as evicent from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,”” Chandogya 
ipauteaay Gopatha Brahmane etc. It is true that scholars 
have been at a loss, and therefore have offered widely 
divergent views in examining the mutual standing between 
itihasea and purana, prevalent in that dim past. But there 
is no doubt that from very early times, purana possessed 
intimate relationship with itihasa. This is clearly implied 
by the repeated occurrence of the term itihasa-purana in 


several texts of the Vedic literature. 


Re Itivrtta is taken by R. Shamasastry to denote 'history', 


i 


but by T. Ganapati Sastri as the Epics.°" The view of the 
latter scholar is contradicted by the Puranic tradition which 
clearly distinguishes itihasa from the Epics. Literally mean- 
ing past event or occurrence, itivrtta possibly signified the 
treditional account of ancient men and things, and thus reveals 


one of the essential features of modern concept of history. 


3.  <Akhyayika cannot possibly be interpreted as anecdotes 
or stories, as the Purana carries the same sense. According 


to Ganapati Sastri, it meant an account of divine and human 
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uote It may also be rendered as short narratives or 
ballads. Ineidentally, the Arthasastra contains another 
expression called akhyana (translated by R.P. Kangle as 
ne ae which may perhaps be taken as near in 


meaning to, if not identical with, akhyayika. 


4,  Udaharana, literally meaning example, most possibly 
denoted typical stories, biographies or events, illustrating 
or examplifying some morals or political precepts or concepts. 
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R.C. Majumdar ? rejects Ganapati Sastri's trenslation as 


nyaya and mimamsa. 


Se65. RC. Magumaar does not favour the view of Ganapati 
Sastri”” that the Dharmasastra and the Arthasastra are to be 
taken as the well-known texts of these twe classes. Majumdar 
opines that they should be referred to, rather than any 
specific text, the subject-matter dealt with as a whole by 
them such as polity, society, religion and economics, an 
over-all discussion about which were laid down in these two 


categories of literature. 


Thus, according to Kautilya, itihasa embraces chronicles 
‘of historical events and persons, stories and legends, together 
With the political, social, religious and economic set-up, as 
indicated by the expressions dharmasastra and arthasastra, 


which are included with in the scope of itihasa. 
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The way, in which Keutilya presented itihasa, led A.D. 
Pusalkar even to surmise that in his time itihasa preponderated 
over the purana and also embraced Dharmasastra and Arthasastra, 
which subsequently branched off into separate and independent 
dikersimnees * Pusalkar also justifiably concurred with the 
opinion of P.V. Kane that by itihasa Kautilya denoted a Maha- 
bharata (more or less like the extant text) which went so far 


as to designate itself as the best of itihasas, as a Dharma~ 


PF on 7. as 7. a 
Sastra, Arthasastra, Kamasastra and as Karsnaveda.e’” 


It thus appears that the seemingly earlier and certainly 
nerreawer connotation of itihasa, was restricted in general to 
mean only ancient events (puravrtta), es implied in the Nirukta 
and explicitly stated in the Brhaddevatae With the gradual 
lepse of time, this shorter sense of itihasa had to give way 
to the broader conceptions of the subject (including all 
possible forms of historical compositions) which sioiwed in 


or about the Mauryan epoche 


From a very early period, at least from the Mauryan 
times, a distinct tradition developed in ancient India of 
systematical ly writing history in the royal secretariats, 
archives and courts, well-organised and maintained. Thus the 
arthasastra shows that the archives kept the records of "the 


history of customs, professions and transactions of countries, 
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villages, families and corporations; the gains in the forms 

of gifts to the king's courtiers e...e. the gains of the 
wives and sons of the king." Above all these repositories 

of documents also preserved details of "the treaties with, 
issues of ultimatum to, and payments of tribute from or to, 
friendly or inimical kings "9 Equally interesting is another 
passage in the chapter on the royal charters, occurring in 

the same text, by which Kautilya enjoins on the writer of 
records to mention the name, vanisa and titles of the King, 


who issues the eaters © 


The foregoing discussion leaves little room for doubt 
that Kautilya possessed the first definite and a very compre- 
hensive idea about the scope and extent of-itihasa, which he 
makes clear by his categorical pronouncements about various 
divisions. He gave itihasa a high place among the vidyas or 
brenches of learning. It is therefore difficult to fully 
agree with R.P. Kangle, who opines that by itihasa the author 
(i.e. Kautilya) might be understood to mean only the ancient 
teles, either of a mythical or of a historical shavacter 
On the contrary, Kautilya's itihasa seems to comprise not 
only accounts of historical persons and events and chronicles 
or traditions of all descriptions in their widest significance 


(incorporating those based on facts), but also almost all 
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topics of human civilization (outside the pale of religion) 
such a8 political, social, economic and moral doctrines and 
their practical applications, legal usages and institutions 
etc. However, it should be mentioned that the itihasa 
literature apparently still excited high veneration among 
people for its religious importance and affiliation, and 


regulated much of human life and contemporary society. 


C. The Mahabharata 


The great epic Mahabharata (accepted on all hands as 
the most representative work of the ancient Indian itihasa 
tradition), the extant form of which was achieved between c. 
400 B.C. and 400 Ripe very much emphasizes the didactic or 
instructive spirit of itihasa. Thus according to one of the 
definitions of itihasa given in the Mahabharata, it means, 
"the narration of past events accompanied by (or arranged in 
the form of) stories, and conveyind instructions in (or teach- 
ings on) dharma (religion or morel code), artha (economics 
comprising social and political behaviour), kama (pursuit of 
desire or culture) and moksa (salvation) = the four human 
values" (Dharmartha-kama-moksanam upadesa_samanvitam / purva- 


vittam katha yuktam itihasam pracaksate). °° This reminds one 


of what Carlyle said of history, viz., "History is philosophy, 


teaching by examples". According to the epic conception, the 
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historian must not only state ancient facts, but also should 
draw inferences therefrom which would prove educative to the 
people. Thus history though full of details must not degene- 
rate into a mere dry record, but also should concern itself 
with useful generalizations. The Mahabharata, in its present 
form, conforms to a great extent to this above definition and 
illustration of itihasa, which points to a clearer conception 
of history possessed by people of ancient India. In fact the 
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Bharata is indicated as the best among the itihasas. 


Another epic definition of itihasa describes it, inter 
alia, as devarsi caritasraya, i.e., based on the lives of the 
gods and sages. 1°? Another passage in the Mahabharata speaks 
of itihasa as puratane or erage It is also described as a 


vedae Further, the epic is quite explicit about the useful- 


ness of studying itihasa, when it states that by the aid of 
itihasa and purang, the Vede may be expounded. In the 
epic, the itihasa and purana are found to have been formed by 
Vyasa and named after three divisions of time, past, present 
and cuteness This certainly highld chts the comprehensive 


character of the itihasa and purana. 


It is noteworthy in this connection that the genealogies 
and glorious traditions of kings, gods and sages, called the 


Gathas and Narasamsis, included in the Vedic literature, 
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eulogize the past acts and events in the lives of great men. 
These gathas, the floating elements (containing germs of 
political history), recited and preserved by the royal pane- 
gyrists, known as the sutas or the Magadhas, who were often 
lute-players (Vindgathins) and formed a distinct class in the 
society, are considered by scholars to have eventually contri- 
buted to, and as marking the emergence of, the epic poetry in 
India. Further these epic songs may thus be associated with 
the very rudimentary concept of what was understood as itihasa 
by Kautilya. According to some scholars, Kautilya appears to 
have derived his model of historical concept from the Maha- 
bherieas This incidentally confirms the claim of the 
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Great Epic to be classed as an itihasa. 


While tracing the emergence of the Mahabharata, R.C. 
HaZre observes, on a careful consideration of many arguments, 
that the epic, like the Purana Panca-laksana, owes their 
common origin to the Asvamedha sacrifice, and especially to 
its Pariplava akhyanas (revolving narratives, sung in course 
of the sacrifices and a constituent rite of the ASsvamedha, 
though obsolete in the post-sutra period) .-°” Long before 
the inclusion of the Pariplava akhyanas in the Vedic works, 
the ancient traditions were preserved and saved from being 
died out by the bards (sutas), who were good genealogists, 


earned’ their livelihood by singing the praise of gods, and 
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thereby made it possible for the Hotr priest and the lute- 
players to play their respective parts successfully in various 
Sacrifices. These ancient traditions, during the Asvame dha 
sacrifice, were brought together, systematized, developed and 
often recorded afresh. It is this way that the great Asvamedha 
sacrifice acted as the common source of origin of the Purana 


Patica~laksana and the Mahabharatae 


Hazra further states that the fact that the story of 
the extant Mahabharata actually begins with that of Satyavati, 
daughter of the King of the Dasas (fishermen), perhaps suggests 
that originally the epic was meant for glorifying the Dasa- 
raja as well as his people, the fishermen, and to show how 
a Dasa princess Satyavati could become the mother of a great 
sage Vyasa (also called Krsna Dvaipayana) as well as the famous 
Ksatriya royal family of Hsetinapuray In the light of this 
suggestion, it is understandable why the Satapatha Brahmana 
and the Sankhayana Srauta-sitra used the word itihasa, in a 
Narrower sense, to mean the accounts and stories of fishermen 
and their king. However, these two texts, together with the 
Gopatha Brahmana also used the broader term itihasaveda, which 
Was apparently associated with these accounts and stories at 


a subsequent date. 


From an analysis of the epic references to itihasa 


and their respective contexts, coupled with other related pieces of 
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evidence , it may be presumed that as a vast repository or 
store-house of ancient traditions (which often incorporated 
valuable pieces of information pertaining to the political 
life of the country), ‘The Mahabharata was a genuine embodi- 
ment and typical example of the contemporary historical sense 
of the people. The author of the epic not only seems to have 
considered itihasa as a purposeful narrative, but also stret- 
ched out and elaborated its modest and restricted meaning into 
a very comprehensive concepte Besides, the epic had decidedly 
a strong didactic character, with the suggestion that the 
Hindu ideal of a comprehensive history was characterized by 

a stress on the four eternal human values ~ dharma, artha, 
kama and moksa ~, on the efforts of realizing them by the 
people (as far as practicable) in various walks of life as 
well as on the attainment of intellectual perfection by the 
people. By citing noble examples of the past, relating to 

the lives of the deities, sages and eines, 77 the author of 
the epic seems to have sought to exploit the age-old tradi- 
tions to mould national life and, by virtue of its potent 
spirit of instruction, to drive the people along a Way— the 


common good and weal of all. 


CONG eee De wov 
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De The Puranic Literature 


The Puranas constitute a particular class of post-Vedic 
literature, the present recension of which can hardly be placed 
much earlier than the 4th/5th century. A.D. The accepted 
number of these Puranas (called the Mahapuranas) is eighteen, 
of which some of the oldest and the major ones are Matsya, 
Vayu, Visnu, Brahmanda, Bhavisya, Garuda, Markandeya, Bhagavata 
etc. However, in the medieval period the number grew more, the 
newer, less prominent and minor ones being usually called Upa- 
puranas, such as Visnudharmottara, Devibhagavata, Kalika ete. 
As Vyasa, proclaimed to be the composer of the Puranas, Was a 
contemporary of the heroes of the Bharata War, at the commence- 
ment of the Kali era, the dynastic and genealogical lists as 
given in the major Puranas generally close with the death of 
the Pandavas or their immediate successors. But while dealing 
with the history of the succeeding generations upto the Gupta 
period, these lists of sovereigns are prolonged in the form of 


prophecies of future kings. 


An attempt at the critical assessment of the Puranic 
traditions with a view to examining whether these texts can be 
branded as examples of history, in the modem sense of the 
term, and what sort of the concept of history possessed by 
anciens Indians has been reflected in these texts, reveals 


both merits and demerits of this class of literature. 


The Puranas form one of our chief sources of informa- 
tion from the earliest times to the Gupta period, with Buddhist 
and Jain literatures working as occasional corrective or 
supplement. The long and elaborate lists of royal dynasties 
with accompanying chronological data (particularly in the 
Vamsanusarita section) as well as ballads of kings and heroes, 
preserved from very early times by the sutas and included in 
the Puranas, profess to trace the unbroken royal lines from 
the first human King (Manu) to that of 4th-5th century: A.D. 
The Puranas also offer a connected account of the history of 
Aryan migration and expansion in its successive stages and 
thus present a continuous historical narrative, incorporating 
many genuine traditions of great antiquity, not found else- 
Where, which could not be mere figment of imagination. Further 
in many respects the Puranic account is borne out by Vedic 


1 
texts including contemporary historical data. 7 


The close analysis, Which has detected and utilized 
the historical clues embedded in the Puranas, has also not 
been oblivious of the inherent defects of this vast mass of 
literary productions. It might be interesting to note how 
scholars have by stages changed their views on the historical 
value of the traditional royal lists preserved in the Puranas 


and epics. To start with, the whole of the royal genealogies 
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Was rejected outright as bogus. Gradually, the accounts of 
the dynasties ruling in the sixth century B.C. and onwards 
were deemed as fairly trustworthy, as and when they were in 
varying degrees supported by the Buddhist literature and 
archaeological sources. Still later, a few scholars tended 
to extend their area of lenience when they opined that the 
dynasties preceding sixth century B.C. and going back to the 
period of the Great Kuruksetra War described in the Mahabharata 
(supposed to have taken place sometime between ~ 7. 1500, and 
1000) should also be accepted as providing a secure basis 
for history, though they were loath to regard as correct all 
the details about names and dates. A major difficulty in this 
regard is that though the concluding part of the Puranic 
narrative has been hailed to assume definite historical 
character, the earlier portion is generally held to be hope- 
lessly mythical. Further, it is also problematic to decide 
and draw a line of demarcation where the myth ends and reliable 
tradition begins. In this connection, mention may be made of 
F.E. Pargiter's maiden and bold attempt at co-ordinating and 
collating the varying details of the royal dynasties before the 
Great War and weaving them into a tangible skeleton of political 
ietotee Pargiter, an illustrious name in the field of 


Puranic research, had no doubt a large number of later scholars, 


following in his footsteps and applying his methodology to 
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disentangle the knotty problems. But despite best wishes, the 
complete success of this notable endeavour was considerably 
hindered by marked differences in various Puranic traditions 

and the consequent Widely divergent conclusions reached by 
Scholars. Thus by and large, it may be observed that notwith- 
standing a painstaking study of the Puranic traditions, our 
knowledge about the political history of India before the Great 
War has remained highly incomplete and obscure and the re- 
construction for the period between 1000B.C. and 600 B.C. is 
merely a provisional hypothesis, while only from the beginning of 
the sixth century B.C. and onwards can the thread of the dynastic 


history of northern India be held with firmer and firmer grasp. 


ibGdatien studies during the 20th century have exten- 

sively concentrated upon, inter alia, the serviceability of 

the Puranas for the reconstruction of ancient Indian history. 

The more or less unanimous experience reached from the researches 
is that these texts, though reflecting to a large extent the 
political, social, economic, religious and cultural life of 

India over a big span of time, can hardly be looked upon as 
serious historical works with an unchallengeable authority. 


At this situation, most scholars including S.N. Pradhan, -** 
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H.C. Rayeiauanaeis A.D. Pusalkar, -*° P.L. Bhargava and 


others, opine that a sound principle would be to maintain a 


9 


critical attitude towards the Puranic accounts as needing 
frequent correction and adjustment in the light of the more 
authentic data drawn from the archaeological as well ss 
reliable literary sources. This is because the Puranas 
suffer from certain inherent shortcomings and in many cases 


constitute a much unwieldy source for historical inquiry. 


S.N. Pradhan has adduced four grounds for rejecting 
the Puranic traditional reign-periods of kings = (1) they 
were calculated on a chaotic order of succession of kings, 

(2) no single Purana agrees with another, (3) the details do 
not agree With the total and (4) they were done in the early 
Gupta period by Puranists having no sufficient materials with 
iene Among many errors in the Puranic statements, criti- 
cized by H.C. Ray Chaudhuri, reference may be made to four 
glaring defects in the Puranic lists of the Iksvaku kings of 
Kosala starting from its first king Iksvaku to Prasenajit 
(stated in the Buddhist accounts to be a contemporary of 
Gautama suddiay These defects comprise — (1) the mixing 
up of kings of different branches of the same dynasty and 
perhaps also princes of other tribes so as to make up a conti- 
nuous line of monarchs in regular succession, (2) descriptions 
of contemporaries as successors and collaterals as lineal 
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descendants (such as Sakya, Suddhodana, Rahula and Prasenajit, 
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whose names appear as Kosala kings ruling in lineal succession), 

(3) omission of certain names of kings and (4) inclusion, in 

the list of Kogala kings of a clan-designation (Sakeya) and of 

a person (Siddharthe) who never ruled. It is further enlighten- 

ing to know from Ray Chaudhuri that the names of only three 

Iksvaku kings in the Puranic lists are corroborated by Vedic 

and early Buddhist texts to have ruled in Kosala or adjoining 

areas. Some other mistakes in the Puranic accounts, vize, 

the Puru king Janamejaya and the Videha king Janaka were con- 

temporaries, the founder of the Mithila royal family was Nimi 

(seid to be a son of Iksvaku) etc., have also been discussed 

by Ray Chaudhuri. 22° A.D. Pusalkar, who has sought to recons- 

truct the ancient history of the Indo-Aryans on the Puranic 
pieces of 

lines, has noticed serious conflict between the Puranic and 

Vedic evidence. The other essential weak-points, embedded 

in the Puranic traditions and genealogies assignable to the 

post-Vedic period, and revealed by Pusalkar's intensive studies, 

are the enormous time-distance of the Putizhas, covering more 

than two thousand years from the earliest events recorded in 

them, their mythological details and exaggerations, their 

strong religious bias and marked discrepancies among their 

own different versions eee Further, it is often presumed 


that the Puranas supply the connecting links in the long chain 
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of historical events starting from the post-Vedic period down 
to the Gupta age. But this observation loses its strength 
because so far as the sequence and synchronism, and even the 
names, of the individual kings are concerned, the Puranic 
accounts and genealogies have been found to be awfully 
anomalous and require to be modified, corrected and harmonized 
in the Light of parallel versions or related portions drawn 


from more authentic sources — Brahmanical , Buddhist or Jain. 


P.L. Bhargava has postulated that the historical narra- 
tives in the later Samhitas imply an original Purana or Puranic 
layer which because of its growing popularity was undertaken 
by the priests of various religious sects and passed into 
their hands. This inferior priestly class revised the old 
tales for their own purposes, multiplied the number and 
contents of the Puranas and corrupted the old authentic 
accounts (in seven various Ways as enunciated by the author). 
This original Puranic layer, consisting of the records of the 
sutas, was composed, according to F.E. Pargiter, °° more or 
less about the same time when the Vedic texts received their 
final form, and is therefore found to be in remarkable agree- 
ment with the Vedic evidence, unlike the later layers compris- 


_ing the additions and interpolations by later writers. 1°4 


Curiously enough, in his Purana-Pravesa (a work of 


immense industry giving a detailed survey of the entire Puranic 
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genealogical and chronological scheme with a large number of 
illustrative tables), Girindra Sekhar Bose, in deep apprecia- 
tion of the Puranas, observes that these works correspond to 
history in the modern sense of the heehee Based upon 
scientific methods and principles, they are very old composi- 
tions compiled by different authors and revised by successive 
editors from the original sources supplied by the bards (sutes) 
and from the accounts of royal court-historians (magadhas). It 
is further stated that the authors of the Puranas are free from 
bias, committed to the record of actual events and their 
realistic writings rest on corroboration by Indian as well as 
foreign authorities. The same scholar; also compares the 
Puranic accounts of creation (sarga) with, what the modern 
historians call, the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages. But 
elsewhere Bose himself is constrained to admit that the 

Puranas are not free from many errors such as confusion of 

same names of different kings or different surnames of the 

same king, existence of different versions of the same account, 


as were handed down by older writers eta. 6 


A.K. Warder has drawn attention to a serious drawback 
of the extant Puranas. : According to him, these texts were 
revised at the beginning of the medieval or 'feudal' period 


with a view to presenting ancient history as illustrating an 
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outlook, as far as possible heavily coloured by the ideal of 
the king as the protector of society. Though the Buddhist 

and other sources testify in detail to the existence of major 
republican states (gana rajyas) in ancient India in different 
periods, the extant Puranas are mostly silent about them and 
refer to them as 'kingless' government with a state of anarchy, 
sither interrupting the proper course of government or preced-~ 
ing the first establishment of kingship. Warder avers that 

the records of these republican states of ancient India were 
almost certainly included in the earlier versions of the 
Purana(s) before the feudalistic revision was made, for there 
was no reason in the ancient period to suppress these republics 
which were accepted as perfectly orthodox and legitimate forms 


of government. 


In this respect, another point should also be given 
due consideration. The broad fact that the Puranas received 
their final form more than two thousend years after the earliest 
events related by them, creates an awfully wide distance in 
time. This factor, coupled with other negative points, viz., 
exaggeration, mythological details, pronounced religious bias, 
the notorious discrepancies in the texts, various modifications 
and revisions done by the powerful and motivated sections of 


the society etc., has not only destroyed the independent, 
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authentic and objective character of the Puranas, but also has 
gone a long Way in undermining the importance, reliability and 
indispensability of this vast store-house of ancient Indian 
traditions as potential sources of history. Since this typical 
Class of literature has traversed many centuries and passed 
through the hands of several biased classes of society, having 
been redacted frequently as per their whims, it is in fact 
futile to expect any mature historical mind in operation, 
behind the composition of these texts. Though bearing many 
priceless historical data, they fail in the ultimate analysis 
to satisfy all the necessary conditions of history, as the 


term is understood in modern age. 


The Manave Dharmasastra or Manu Samhita (the well- 
known and oldest Smrti text believed by P.V. Kane to have been 
composed by Manu sometime betWeen end century B.C. end 2nd 
century ap.) 8 considers itihasa as the title of a sacred 
class of literature. *"" Further, while highlighting its 
Sacred character as one of the various independent parts of 
religious literature, Manu says, "The Akhyanas, the Itihasas 
and the Puranas should be recited towards the Pitrs, along 


with the Veda, the Dharmasastras and the Khilas" (Svadhyayan 


Sravayet pitrye dharmagastrani caive hi / ‘akhyananitihasansca~ 
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puranani khilani ca). In this connection, the Yajnavalkya 
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Smrti observes that he who repeats, among other things, 


itihasas, satiates the inhabitants of the skies with flesh, 
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milk, rice and honey, and also the fathers. 


Ee. The Buddhist and Jain Texts 


In determining the nature of the concept of history in 
ancient India, the Buddhist and Jain literatures of the sub- 
continent demand no less attention, for these sources reflect 
some commendable efforts in the field of writing 'history' as 
the term was understood in those remote days. The study shows 
that the impression gained from the Brahmanical literature, 
that itihasa occupied an esteemed position in the minds of 
ancient Indians, receives powerful corroboration from the 
early Buddhist tracitions, preserved in various canonical and 
non-canonical texts of India and abroad, and written in Pali, 


Prakrit or Sanskrit. 


Such a text is the Sutta-nipata (the Section of 
Discourses) which is by itself a constituent part of the 
Khuddaka-nikaya, one of the five nikayas (or collections) of 
the Suttapitaka, and is a collection of very old Buddhist 
poetry (some essential parts of which can claim to be the 
earliest of ancient Buddhist poetry), with Mahavagga as one 


of its five sections. An important feature with the Sutta-nipata 
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is that next to the Dhammapada, it is probably the most 
frequently quoted text in all works on Buddhism. Two poems 
in the Pali Suttanipata and the Ariyapariyesana-sutta (or the 
Discourse of the Noble Quest, being embedded in the Maj jhima- 
nikaye of the Suttapitaka) are regarded as earliest, though 
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inadequate, sources of the biography of Gautama Buddha. 


In this connection, an important clue is supplied by 
the Selasutta (a part of the Mahavagga, incorporated as the 
3rd section in the Suttanipata), which relates how the 
Brahmana Sela, on hearing the word ‘Buddha! (at a place where 
preparations were being made by Keniya, the ascetic, to give a 
feast to the Buddha and his disciples), grew curious about the 
Master, conversed With him and was ultimately seugeutene 
The Selasutta of the Suttanipata also describes itihasa as 
the fifth veda, in which the Brahmana Sela is stated to have 


been weeseac >" 


Another Buddhist source, the Vatthugatha (a 
part of the Parayana vagga, incorporated in the Suttanipata) 
also speaks of the recitation (by the Brahmana Bavari) of the 
itihasa (apparently a Sastra or lore, in which Bavari is said 
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to have attained perfection). 


Some interesting side-light is thrown on the issue by 
the Milinda-panho, the well-known non-canonical Pali text, 


which embodies the questions of Milinda (the Greek king 
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Menander of Sakala, reigning about 2nd century B.C.) posed to 
the Budchist monk Nagasena on Buddhist philosophy, and the 
answers of the latter. The text refers to the itihasas and the 
Puranas as being among the subjects in which Milinda was well- 
oY tate Further, that the custom of recording events of 
history Was prevalent in ancient India is clearly suggested by 
a passage of the above text, in which Nagasena explains to 
Milinda how when a monarch wishes to know about What has 
occurred in former times in his kingdom, he sends for the 
chronicles that were then written and by reading them he 
learnt it. Therefore the Milindapanho appears to provide us 
with an additional proof of the fact, already established by 
pieces of 
other evidence » that the foreigners studied the Indian lores 


with keen interest and absorbed the culture and civilisation 


of the country. 


Among the biographical works in Sanskrit, authored ~ 
by Buddhist writers, the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa (who 
belonged to the Yogacara school of Mahayana Buddhism and 
flourished in the first century A.D. as a contemporary of the 
Kusana emperor Kaniska I) and the asokavadana (composed by an 
anonymous Buddhist writer of the Sarvastivada sect about the 
second or the early third century A.D.) deserve special 
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mention. The Buddhacarita (or Acts of the Buddha) in its 
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original form of twenty eight cantos celebrates the life, 
career, history and teachings of Gautama Buddha in verse 
written in the Kavya style. It deals with the main events 

of the life of the Buddha from his birth to his great demise 
(mahaparinirvana), including the account of the war over the 
relics, the first Buddhist Council and the reign of Asoka, 
although the extant portion of this work in Sanskrit compris- 
ing two to thirteen cantos ends with his attainment of 
Sambodhi (ecvieenenGg In any case, though fragmentary 
in character, the value and importance of the Buddhacarita 
can hardly be over-emphasized, for Whatever lacunae it has, 
can be satisfactorily made up with the relevant data gleaned 
from its Chinese and Tibetan versions as well as from other 
treatises like the Suttanipata, Lalitavistara, Mahavastu- 
avadana etc., while it offers by itself a good portraiture 

of the life of a master-mind and one of the most prominent 
religious leaders of ancient India. Thus A.B. Keith has 
rightly hailed the achievement of ASvaghosa in depicting 

the life of the Master as wauepeaeebios Prof. Winternitz 
has also written that Asvaghosa is not only moderate in style 
and language, and uses restraint in the presentation of 
miracles in the Buddha legend, but also keeps himself far 
removed from such exaggerations as found, for instance, in 


the Lalitavistata. 2° 
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The other work AsSokavadana has unfortunately received 
scant attention from scholars except Jean Przylusky who by 
his in-depth study has ably discussed its value and importance 
in his eminent monograph in French La Legende de 1' Empereur 
Acoka (1923). As to its date, Przylusky has observed that 
the Asokavadana, attributable to the first century A.D., goes 
back to a now-lost Asoka-sutra composed some time after the 
middle of the second century B.0., which in its turn goes 
back to stories practically of the time of the Mauryan 
emperor Asoka himself ( . e7a-282).\*° The present text 
is a part of the Sanskrit-Buddhist work Divyavadana and 
consists of four chapters or sections, entitled Pamsupradana- 
vadana, Vitasokavadana, Kunalavadana and ieokevananss As 
to its practical utility, it may be noted that it contains 
some germs of historical truth, such as those in the anecdotes 
about Kunala and Samprati (the son and grandson of Asoka 
respectively) and also offers a glimpse into the conditions 
of Mauryan India towards the end of ASoka's reign, apart 
from throwing some side-light on the pnonens of disintegra- 
tion of the Mauryan empire. AS a result, some writers tend 
to accord this less-noticed Sanskrit-Buddhist work -a~ place 
in the modest list of early Indian biographies. “*® While 
this may be more or less agreed upon, it can not but be 


observed that the accuracy and dependability of the Asokavadana 
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from the viewkpoint of serious history has suffered irrepara- 
bly by the fact that the text contains a large number of un~ 
Yeliable traditions and legends, and bears a didactic and 


subjective overtone. 


Among extra-Indian Pali Buddhist texts, the Dipavamsa 
and the Mahavamsa are worthy of study. ‘The Dipavamsa (the 
History of the Island) composed in Ceylon about the _.~> 4th/ 
5th century AD(more probably around A.D. 350) by an unknown 
author as a chronicle of the ancient island of Ceylon, is 
older than the Mahavamsa and throws welcome light on the 
history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon, in addition to 

pieces of 
offering many supportive evidence on the Buddhist missions 
sent by Asoka outside India and thereby highlighting his 
evangelical qeeiyisies< Save and except this contribu- 
tion, critics in general have passed caustic remarks about 
the Dipavatisa. Prof. Winternitz brands it as a very 
imperfect and feeble, though first, attempt to mould into 
an epic the historical traditions stored up in the old 
Ceylonese Atthakathas, and as betraying much awkwardness 
in the handling of language and metre, with profuse 


offences against laws of grammar and versification.-*” 


& more honourable position is, however, occupied by 


the Mahavamsa, the Great chronicle of the history of Ceylon, 
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written about 475 .  @uring the reign of the Ceylonese king 
Mahanaman (A.D. 458-480). While dealing with tae ancient 
history of Ceylon, it makes frequent references to India and 
her history, yields valuable information about Asoka and 
traces the introduction and expansion of Buddhism in Ceylon. 
Thus as a whole, this Pali-Buddhist text preserves matters 
important for the history of Buddhism both in India and Ceylon. 
But as A.B. Keith has clearly shown, a study of the Mahavamsa 
also reveals that the monks had not acquired any real histori- 
cal sense during the passage of seaturtesc The work 
represents Asoka as a model of pious deeds, but does not 

Care to analyse in an objective manner the life and efforts of 
the Mauryan monarch. On the contrary, one learns of some 
preposterous events, namely the courteous action of the wild 
beasts and birds who came to the royal kitchen and die there 
te prevent the sin of slaying them for food, the activities 

of the miracle-performing snakes, and those of sages coming 
down to the earth to cleause the community of heretics etc. 
The untrustworthy character lingers even for the contemporary 
times, and everything is viewed from the angle of the attitude 
of the king to the special community of the monks the author 
Mahanama belonged to. Thus Keith who at one place acclaimed 
the Buddhists to have made some serious approach to history 


in their legends of the Buddha, was ultimately constrained 
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to be eloquent of their sad failure to produce genuine histori- 
cal treatises. This sentiment is also much shared by Prof. 
Winternitz, who on a careful analysis of the Mahavamsa and the 
Dipavamsa came to the conclusion that they can not be termed 
actual histories, but only historical sates Elsewhere he 
reiterates With equal emphasis that neither of them can be 
Said to be a real work of history and, while citing grounds, 
observes that they do not mention the name of Alexander the 
Great, that they have nothing but miracles about Asoka, who 
appears more as a spiritual than as a temporal hero, that the 
purpose of both the epics is edification, that much of What 


150 
they relate is myth, fiction and legend etc. 


Buddhism introduced into Indian literature two of its 
altogether new (or at least till then imperfectly developed) 
branches -—- those of sacred biography and church-history. 
Keeping this phenomenon in view, Dr. U.N. Ghoshal has attempted 
a short Aston vieOn between the Vedic literature (especially the 
Brahmanas and the Sutra texts) and the Buddhist beaateaeaas 
The net result of this analysis is the conclusion that while 
the Vedic genealogies (Vatsas, Gotras and Pravaras) of reli- 
gious teachers and their pupils (some times fifty or sixty 


in lineal succession, who were essentially the interpreters 


of the sacred sacrificial tradition) remained no better than 
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mere Lists of names minus elements of biography, the protestant 
religious movements (such as Buddhism and Jainism) brought into 
the forefront their Masters (Gautama Buddha and Mahavire, well 
marked cut from their predecessors by their distinctive teach- 
ings), the lives of whom formed the subject of reverent 


investigations by their disciples. 


In connection with this seemingly appreciative attitude 
of Dr. Ghoshal towards Buddhist writings, it may be remembered 
that after the split of the Buddhist community, each school 
continusd to keep its own historical records separately, not 
including them in the Tripitakae Accordingly, the Sthavira~ 
vada school (which eventually had its main centre in Ceylon) 
also included a history called Vathsa in its traditions of 
interpretation of the Tripitaka, known as the commentaries 
or the Atthakatha. ‘The expression Vatisa is used not in the 
usual sense of genealogy, but in the sense of the line of 
succession of the teachers of the school and of the history 
of Buddhism in general. But the historical value of these 
Vamsas becomes questionable when the Buddhavatida, contained 
in the Tripitaka, is found to represent the line of mythical 
Buddhas, preceding the historical Buddha, at enormous 


intervals of time. 
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It may sound equally strange in this context that Dr. 
Ghoshal has been reluctant to judge the old Buddhist historical 
oY quasi-historical texts by modern critical standards, in 
consideration of the peculiar socio-cultural atmosphere in 
Which they were soapeseee Such a critical attitude 
however would reveal the glaring defects, the early Buddhist 
historiography unmistakably suffersfrom, about which Dr. 
Choshal is apparently sympathetic. None-the-less he has 
conceded that in the entire range of Pali canonical literature 
(as also in the oldest parts of the Sanskrit canon) there is 
as yet nothing like the connected biography of the Buddha. 
What exists in fact is a number of detached notices to be 
‘found in separate episodes and legends (again interspersed 
with the canonical texts on Doctrine and Discipline) which 
describe piecemeal the various striking facts of the Masters! 
life, such as his ancestry, birth, infancy, youth, renuncia-=- 
tion, austerities, enlightenment, role as a Wandering preacher 
and lastly departure (mahaparinirvana). A marked difficulty 
with these notices is that they do not belong to the same 
chronological or intellectual stratum. Thus some texts (or 
portions thereof) reflect simple and matter-of-fact accounts, 
while others are found to be replete with legends and dogmatic 
matters. It is out of these stray legends that the complete 


biographies of the Buddha were woven in much later times and 
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with numerous additions, as available in the Pali chronicles 
and commentaries as well as in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
like the Mahavestu and the Lalitevistara.e Further, these 
canons transport readers to an atmosphere where heroic poetry 
shines forth, where fascinating beast-fables charm the learned 
and the laity elike, and where the doctrines of rebirth and 
karma exercise all-absorbing sway over the lives of individuals. 
In this predicament, it Was natural for the pious and devoted 
monks (especially the reciters or bhanakas of the discourses), 
who composed the texts long after the events had taken place, 
to look upon and project their Master, the Buddha, as the 
greatest and totally immaculate Prophet or Path-finder, who, 
possessed of all qualities, had attained highest perfection 


153 
by his strenuous striving in previous successive births. 


An over-all study of these scattered notices exposes 
two apparently contradictory pictures of the Buddha. He 
apoears on the one hand as a very human teacher, most sincere 
in imparting messages, untiring in routing his challengers in 
theological discussions and over-flowing with compassion and 
kindness for the masses. On the other hand he simultaneously 
emerges as a superman (as it were), having a long history of 
a series of prototypes in the remote past and with a career 


distinguished by miracles, super-natural events and legends. 
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It seems that one of the reasons for the confusion in 
the determination of the true nature of the historical Buddha, 
as hinted at above, may be to some extent found embedded in 
the existence of two separate but opposing strains or layers 
in early Buddhist historiography, called by A.K. Warder 
primary and segondaige The primary historiography may be 
more or less taken to include the direct and contemporary 
records of events (not constructed or based on any pre~ 
conceived theory) and narratives of a circumstential or 
historical character concerning the activities of the Buddha, 
as found in the Tripiteka. On the other hand, the secondary 
historiography has deen considered as signifying retelling 
of such events at a later date and therewith frequent shift 
or transformation of the narratives from history into legend. 
Such biographies of the Buddha are met with in the Mahavastu, 
Lalitavistara, Nidanakatha, Sakyemunibuddhacarita, Asvaghosa's 
Buddhacerita etc. According to the Buddhist doctrine of 
moral causality, every action is conditioned by past-action 
and is equally pregnant with its future consequences. There- 
fore no event is accidental and without significance. This 
peculiar philosophical patternising automatically led the 
secondary Buddhist historiographers to select, distort and 


imagine in such a Way as to promote and improve the ethical 
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picture of history presented. Moreover, while pointing out 
why the Buddhist texts failed to reflect mature historical 
sense, Winternitz draws attention to another shortcoming, 
which at the same time reveals what the Buddhists understood 
by history. He starts with the difficulty that as the Indians 
rarely made a clear and well-defined distinction between myth, 
legend and history, historiography in India was never more than 
a branch of epic poetry. As a result the Buddhists regarded 
as history not only all the legends about the Buddhas of 
previous ages and the former births of Gautama Buddha in the 
Buddhavamsa, Cariyapitaka, and the Jatakes, but the whole of 


the Buddha legend as well. 


The above discussion, by way of throwing light on some 
prominent features of early Buddhist historiography, elicits 
a number of weak points thereof and perhaps indicates how the 
early Buddhist writers, though soaring very high in the domain 
of philosophical speculations, equally left evidence: of 


otherwise poor historical sense. 


AS regards the nature of the Jaina idea of history, 
scholars seem to be lacking unanimity of opinion, ‘Thus on 
the one hand it has been commented that compared to the 
Hindus, the Jaina (and the Buddhist) writers were endowed 


with a better sense of historys >> In support of this 
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contention, the examples cited are some Svetambare Agata or 
Siddhanta texts (the collective name applied by the Jainas 
to their sacred books). They are the Anga texts like the 
Acdrarige-sutra and the Bhagavati-sutra (otherwise called 
Vyakhyaprajnapati), the Kalpasutra, the Mulasutra text 
Uttaradhyana subra etc., as Well as an epigraph like the 
Hathi gumpha cave inscription (second half of the first 
century B.C.) of the Kalinga king Kharavela of the Maha- 
me ghavana family and belonging to the Ceta dynasty. Among 


these works and sources, mention may be made of the Acarang - 


= ie: 

sutra (c.° ‘. 4th century) which records some episodes in 

the life of the Jina. ‘Then the Bhagavatisutra (c. .. ist 
A.D 5 


century)! more than any other works gives a vivid picture of 
the life and activities of Mahavire The text contains a 
bulky treatment of the dogmatics of Jainism, partly in the 
form of questions and answers (Mahavirafeplying to the 
queries of his principal disciple Indrabhuti) and partly in 
the form of dialogue~legends (itihasa-samvadas). Similarly 


in the Uttaradhyena-sutra, one meets with a number of beauti- 
156 


ful old itihasa dialogues and ballads of ascetic poetry. 


While these Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit canonical works are 
Said to be indispensable for the reconstruction of the life of 


the Jaina Tirthahkara Mahavira, the Hathigumpha record, 


i) 


recovered at the Udayagiri hills (near Bhubaneswar) of the Puri 
district of Orissa, is rightly stated to have provided one of 
the rare instances of a royal career, whose events are described 
in a chronological order enabling scholars to formulate the 


= 157 
history of a successful king like Kharavela, otherwise unknown. 


On the other hand, some other writers are bent upon 
proving in various Ways that history is searcely found among 
the jatnee It has also been found extremely difficult to 
establish a chronology of the earlier non-canonical Jaina 
literature from the _ .. ist to the 8th century, which were 
written partly in Prakrit (the so-called Jaina Mahayastri) and 


partly in Sanskrit. ?°” 


The Jaina Pattavalis and Theravalis 
(genealogical lists of the teachers and heads of schools) no 
doubt kept lists of pontiffs and can not therefore be off 

hand discarded as pure invention. But these lists which abound 
in eulogies of saints, common to all sects, often contradict 
each other and sometimes there are external reasons why 
credence in full should not be given to them. A further diffi- 
culty is that frequently the same names occur several times, 
thereby making necessary a separate investigation to each 
Single author and each individual work. Moreover, there has 


been an endeavour to attach historical importance to the Jain 


legends by linking them with the celebrated and historical 
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names like Candragupta Mauryae Thus Vincent A. Smith considered 
aS trustworthy the story of Candragupta's voluntary resignation 
as stated in the Jaina eaaitupaac However, Keith was not 
convinced and strictly adhered to the view that serious history 
Was Tepugnant to the Jains./°* prof. a.K. Warder has echoed 
the opinion of Keith with the observation that the Jaina histo- 


Tiography reveals the same shift from history into legend, 


16 
which is found in the Buddhist traditions. 


Section II. Differences between the Ancient Indian 
Concept of History and the 


generally accepted concept. 


Even a cursory glance at the host of references laid 
down in ancient Indian texts spares no room for doubt about the 
emphasis placed on the exceedingly sacred character of itihasa. 
Side by side, a much bigger and comprehensive concept of itihasa 
also seemsto have prevailed, as defined by Kautilya and 
reflected in the Mahabharata. Both these notions apparently 
held the ground, at least in some quarters, and maintained 


their revered existence in the eyes of the contemporary people. 


But that this state of affairs persisted intact for q 
much longer time, at least upto the early medieval period, is 


indicated by Jinasena, the Digambara author of the Jaina Adi- 
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AD _ 
Purana (_ . 9th century), a pupil of Virasena and a friend of 


the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarga I (A.D. 315-877) .°° Jinasena 
has some interesting discussions on, inter-alia, the idea and 
scope of history, the original ideal society, the development 
of civilisation etc. Thus, as R.C. Majumdar points ar a 
Jinasena says in two verses: "Itihasa is a very desirable 
subject (for study). According to tradition, it relates ‘what 
actually happened'. It is also called itivrtta, aitihya and 
amnaya (or authentic tradition). It is also deseribed as 


is (sages), sukta, for it 


arsa, for it was composed by the rs 
instructs through good and pleasant discourses, and dharma- 
Sastra, for it prescribes dharma (religious code or moral 


165 
principles)". 


It may be observed here that while accepting the all- 


pervasive etymological meaning of itihasa, the Ads Purana also 
seems to consider it to be a most potential garner of the 
entire ancient traditions, which are to be utilized for a 


set purpose — that of mental and spiritual uplift of the people. 


In conclusion, some words need be said with regard to 
the probable differences between the ancient Indian concept of 
history and that, generally accepted in modern times. There 
is no denying the fact that whatever the true import of itihasa 


or itihasa-purana in ancient India, tale-telling and developing 
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fables, side by side with the existence of true events, formed 
the main fabric of the art of narrating the past in ancient 
India, as reflected in various early sources, especially the 
itihasa-purana traditions. This leads one to surmise that 
itihase grew up in a considerably confusing (and no doubt 
curious) milieu, confusing in the sense that surprisingly it 
is found to extend shelter to both true (and thus verified) 
and untrue events of life. Hven more significant is the justi- 
fication, offered in favour of myths and fabricated stories, 
that they were needed for the didactic purpose, for their 
instructive value and for the moral edification and spirituel 
welfare of the people. This very assessment, if accepted, 
would strike at the root of the idea, cherished by many even 
now, that ancient Indians, who at one time rose at the pinnacle 
of culture and civilization, necessarily possessed sound 
historical sense. This through revision of ideas has been 
prompted by the fact that since the days of Yore till date, 

a radical transformation of the concept of what history really 
means and should mean, has taken place in stages over the 
intervening years. Today history is universally venerated 

as a largely sclentific discipline, utilizing every conceiva- 
ble tool and methodology to arrive at the truth (however 


rigid and unpalatable that might be). By way of restoring 


Ltt 


the past, it offers a reasonable explanation of the courses 


of human progress. 


However, it appears that in order to understand, 
whether or not, ancient Indians possessed true awareness of 
history, one requires to draw qa line of distinction between the 
two words itihasa (representing ancient Indian conception of 
the art of narrating the past) and 'history' (comprising the 
modern ideas of the same, in its most mature and developed 
form). This difference, which is essentially conceptual and 
is based on time, place and the degree of the evolution of 
ideas, perhaps itself points to the crux of the problem. 
Bearing this difference in mind, it may be observed that 
definitely the ancient Indians had their independent and 
typical way of narrating the past (the nature of which has 
been expounded above at length), and may therefore be acclaimed 
for possessing true aWareness of itihasa (as evident from their 
extant performances). But this intellectual enterprise was 
essentially of their own sort and conditioned by their own 
circumstances, and hence does not tally with what the art of 
narrating the past is presently understood to be. Thorefore 
the term itihasa, having its own distinctive features, can 
not possibly be accepted as the Indian equivalent word for 
'History', Which is currently known to denote the high water- 


mark of historical thought. Thus it is not unnatural that 
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subjected to investigation in terms of modern developed ideas 
of history and historiography, none of the ancient Indian 
historical treatises (barring the Rajatarangini of Kalhana) 
would reveal the scientific characteristics of genuine 
history and can be counted as works of serious and objective 
historians. Viewed from this angle, ancient Indian writers 
on history unmistakably betray nothing but poor historical 
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S.P. Sen(ed.), Historical Biography in Indian Literature, 
Calcutta, 1979, De De 

Oldenberg, Dipavatisa, Introduction, p. 8f. 

M. Winternitz, op. cite, pe 210. 

A.B. Keith, ope cit., p. 148; Geiger, Dipavamisa und 
Vahavamsa. 

M. Winternitz, op. cite, pe 208. 

ibid., pe 216. 

U.N. Ghoshal, op. cit., Chapters I and II, pp. 1-39. 
ibid., pp. 40-41. 

For the conception of the Buddha's personality in the 
Pali canon, see E.J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, 
pp. 148-150, 

AK. Warder, op. Cite, De 296 

SiPs Sen (eds) Obs Oltwesy. De Be 

Uttaradhyana-sutra, Adhyaya IX (The legend of Citta and 
Sambhuta, well-known from the Jatakas, is to be found in 


Adhyaya VIII). 
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B.M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, No.1, and I.H.9%5 
Vol. XIV, pp. 261ff.; K.P. Jayaswal and R.D. Banerji, 


E.I., Vol. XX, pp. 72ff.3 Cunningham, C.I.I., Vol. I, 
pp. 27ff., 98-101, 152ff.; D.C. Sircar, S.J., Vol. I, 
1965, pp. 2135ff. 

A.B. Keith, op. cit.,; pe 148. 

M. Winternitz, op. cite, pe 475. 

Vincent A. Smith, E.H.I., 4th Edition, 1924, p.154. 
However, in the second edition of the book, Smith rejected 
the tradition and dismissed the tale as ‘imaginary 
history'. 

Same as Note 27. 

AK. Warder, Ope Cite, De Si. 


C.H. Philips (Ed.), op. cite, pp. 14-15. 


Adi Purana, I, 24-25 (Varanasi), 1951, 


Eowever, he is not identical with Jinasena, the author 
of the Harivatisa Purana (A.D. 783). The Adi Purana 
marks the starting of a complete universal history (or 


at least a history of the 63 famous men like emperors, 


Jinas etc., of the present cycle), which was completed 


by Gunabhadra in his Uttara Purana. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IDEAS OF HISTORY IN SOME OTHER 
COUNTRIES OF ANCIENT WORLD. 


The survey, made above, of various ancient Indian 
texts (in Sanskfit and Pali or Prakrit), based on the examina~ 
tion of the term itihasa and other nomenclatures of like 
nature, seeks to highlight the gradual evolution, expansion 
and comprehensive character of the concept of itihasa in the 
early phase of Indian history. In this context, it might be 
equally vertinent to draw parallel examples of the transforma~ 
tion, by stages, of the art of narrating the past (bhutartha- 
kathana, in Kalhana's words), as it occurred in different 
leading ancient civilisations of the world. This is likely 
to provide a new insight, necessary to appreciate the true 
nature of the ancient Indian approaches to itihasa in 


contemporary global perspective. 


In Greek Language, the term LorToPpba (h)istoria 
was originally used in the sense of 'research', ‘exploration', 
'information', 'data' Beer With the pabeage of time the 
expression denoted ene results of research in the form of a 
verbal or written sneoante This Greek term through its 
Latin parallel historia gradually found entry into the 
Romance languages and most of the Indo-European tongues, and 


became sopuiake” In contrast with this Graeco-Latin word, 
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the relevant Germanic term is Geschichte, which is derived 
from the verb Geschehen, signifying 'to take place’, 'to 
happen! ee In the 17th century Germany, Geschichte began 
to denote a collection of historical data or information, 

and in the 18th century, such use became increasingly 
frequent. Later, in the 19th century, Geschichte finally 
supplanted the word Historie and Was given a separate import 
by the German historians and philosophers, who started under= 
standing it in the sense of the collection of (ancient) events, 
human facts and their evolution.” In the 20th century, the 
term Historie, however, has regained ground and received wide- 


Spread usage. 


In Chinese language, the equivalent word is li-shi, 
meaning 'history', 'chronicle' eas: However, there is 
another Chinese term for history, shih, meaning 'writings 
about the past', tone who records events! etc., but does not 


denote the past as such. 


On an analysis of the etymology of the tw words — 
Geschichte and Historia, competent scholars have rightly 
noted tw different approaches to the pneu. Thus while the 
former Germanic expression principally carriss accent on the 
actual event, denoting an intuitive tendency therewith, the 


latter Graeco-Latin term emphasizes the evocative effort of 
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the discipline, involving objective consideration of facts 
and their subjective reproduction, marked by a critical 


ettitude. 


AS a matter of fact, in the hoary past peoples in 
different countries are found to have possessed Widely varying 
concepts of the art of writing history. Among the civiliza- 
tions of the ancient Near-Hast or the Orient, historical 
writing was hardly present in the modern sense of the term. 
For the otherwise highly developed civilizations of Egypt and 
Mesopotemia we have, apart from temple records (the first 
historical annals), a few lists of kings and some short 
laudatory notices of the exploits of the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
composed by the royal panegyrists to glorify the ruling 
monarehs.° In the case of AssyYia, one meets with similar 
endeavours in the form of records of chronologically arranged 
hunting and military exploits. These narratives contained 
exaggerated eulogy of the monarch and excessive religious 
element, but lacked critical faculty. In Babylonia, the 
dedicatory building inscriptions practically constituted 
the original historical writing. Of all these peoples, 
only the Hebrews exhibited some amount of historical sense. 
They transcended the narrow barrier of purely military 


records and took into consideration social development and 
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annals of migration. This is evident from the historical 
sections of the Pentateuch, which far surpass in quality 
other so-called historical records of the ancient Near-Hast. 
Still they are undeniably marked by lack of critical faculty, 
confusion of legends and folk-tales with historical data, 
religious prejudice in the skeleton of materials and a 


9 
tendency towards, what has been called, an "undigested chaos", 


About the fourth-third century B.C. the penetration 
of Greek and Roman influence into the Orient and Western 
Asia brought about some changes in the scene and made 
possible the historical works (though preserved only in 
fragments) of scholars like Manetho and Berossos. A 
Hellenized Egyptian priest-historian of the third century 
B.C., Manetho originated the system of listing names of 
Pharaohs according to denast sc A Babylonian priest of 
the same century, Berossos wrote a history of Babylonia, 
Oased on existing records and the value of his work lies in 
the transmission of Babylonian history and astronomy to the 
Greek woutd. That this system of chronicling lasted for 
Several centuries more is attested by Josephus (a Jewish 
priest of aristocratic descent, born about A.D. 37/38) whose 
books were devoted to the history of the Jews, based on the 
sources like the old Testament and the work of Nicolus of 


ia 
Damuscus. Taken collectively, these writings are 
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characterized to a considerable degree by power of sound 
analysis and critical judgement, reflecting more developed 


approacnes to the mode of narrating the events of past. 


In the evaluation of ancient historiography, the 
historical writings of the Greeks, called the inventors of 
historiography, mark qa distinct advance. Their sense of 
past and habit of recording events are no doubt amply 
indicated by the inscriptions in Crete, Pylos etc., and the 
Linear B tablets of the Minoan script family, going back at 
least to the 2nd millenium B.C. But a closer study reveals 
that save a few exceptions, the Greek writers especially 
before the 6th-5th century B.C. lacked proper historical 
sense and confused sober history with mythology. This 
failure may possibly be attributed to the facts that writing 
disappeared from Greece between the time of the Linear B 
tablets and the borrowing of writing by the Greeks from 
their eastern neighbours about the eighth-seventh century 
B.C., and that Greek culture survived only through oral 
transmission, leading to the gradual disfigurement of past. 
However, With the increasing influence of science and 
rationalism upon Geek mind, mythology as well as miraculous 
accounts gave Way to actual events. Consequently, Greek 


historiography though still comprising dry political and 
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military affairs, in due course reached its zenith in 


Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius. 


In Greek historiography, a distinct stratum is formed 
by the logographers (i.e., the prose-writers, as opposed to 
epic-poets), styled "tellers of tales" by Herodotus. In 
Greece, they formally introduced the attempts at writing the 
past narratives, and thus became the pioneers of history- 
writing. > They wrote of gods, heroes and men, and some of 
them professed to offer a true version of mythology and 
history. In fact, the interests of these early writers 
ranged Widely from mythology and current traditions to 
history and genealogy. Their writings have come down to us 
in a fragmentary state, and although they have been frequently 
quoted by later writers of Greece, no manuscript has unfortu- 
nately survived with a complete text. However, the value of 
the works of the logographers is not above dispute. Thus 
credit has been given to them for assuming for the first 
time a critical attitude towards mythology and poetry, and 
thereby creating historical science. More pointedly their 
chief contribution was to assert the existence of the line 
between myth and poetry, which was previously but faintly 
seneue Contrary to this appreciation, it has been alleged 


that in the writings of the logographers, the line of 


” 
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demarcation between myth and history is not always very 

1 
clear. Even some later writers like Strabo had a low 
opinion of their accuracy and accused them of fabricating 


names and incidents, and lacking critical judgement. “© 


Barring the two uncertain figures, named Cadmus and 
Dionysius, often presented as the earliest Tonian logographers, 
the greatest of them Was Hecataeus of Miletus, a Well-attested 
historical figure, mentioned several times by Herodotus.’ He 
Was the first both in submitting traditions to the test of 
reasoning and in writing in the fields of geography and mytho- 
graphye His critical acumen is amply reflected in the following 
words of his: "Hecataeus the Milesian narrates as undere These 
things I write because they seem to me to be true, for the 
Greeks have numerous stories, which, in my opinion, are absurd 
and plaxeulous.’” These lines undoubtedly manifest the 
personal responsibility which Hecataeus accepted for his 
conclusionse Thus standing between the epic poets and 
Herodotus (who owed him a considerable debt for his informa- 
tion), Hecataeus in fact ushered in the beginning of the princi- 
ples of selection and discrimination. Of his two works, the 
Pariegesis (on geography and society) enjoyed greater popula- 
rity than his mythographical one, oniiea Genealogies or 


Histories.” However, the latter work clearly introduced 
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history as an investigation of past and indicated it as a 
province of human thought. 


3 


Be. 
Herodotus (e. 2. 2 495-425) of Halicarnassus has been 


tightly called the Father of History by Cicero and may also 

be regerded as a disciple of Hecataeus, With him seems to 
have begun the age of modern historiography. This will be 
apparent from the two-fold objects with which he presented 

the results of his researches -- (a) saving the past of 
menkind from oblivion and (b) ensuring that the extraordinary 
achisvements of the Hellenic and the Oriental worlds could 
enjoy their just renown. The Historiae of Herodotus incorpo- 
rates events, almost contemporaneous with his own life-time, 
viz., the rise of the Persians, the decisive battles between 
the Greeks and the Persians at Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Salamis etc. But apart from this skeletal outline, his work 
deals with varied subjects, such as, history, geography, 
social and political traditions and theories, sociology, folk~ 
tales, legends and customs of the Mediterranean countries like 
Egypt and Scythia, all indicating the author's wide and 
panoramic vision. Thus the Historias. representsa large, 
crowded and animated tapestry of the eastern Mediterranean 
world of the sixth century B,C. Further, it is by far the 


first comprehensive folk-lore study in European letters and 
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is naturally considered, even to date, to be of inestimeble 


20 
value to the students of anthropology and social history. 


However, despite his immediate success, the undeniable . 
defects of Herodotus have considerably obscured the historical 
precision of his work. These defects lie mainly in his lack 
of critical acumen, undue love of divine miracles, omens and 
dreams, allowing fate and destiny to play important roles, 
emphasis on super-natural elements (like divine jealousy 
penalizing man) to the exclusion of serious and mature 
analysis etc. He narrates without a sceptic mind and is not 
bent on probing deeper into psychology and historical causa- 
tion. His failure to estimate the relative value of his facts 
is particularly distressing. Moreover, his history Was too 
discursive to satisfy the literary taste of succeeding gene- ~- 
rations, and traversed from the problems of party politics 
and Athenian democracy or imperialism to the Persian Wars, 
making the latter the centre of Greek politicsl interest. 

He has often been charged for sacrificing truth in favour 


of popular entertainment. 


But none-the-less, Herodotus! contribution to 
guropean historiogrephy can not be easily ruled out. He is 


the first European historian, whose work we possess. He had 
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a very comprehensive attitude of history, which perhaps 
originated from the wide-spread travelling habits of the 
Greeks. This led to the creation of travelogues and enlarge- 
ment of historical conception bringing climate, diet, cloth- 
ing, tribal usage, religious belief — all Within his scope. 
His broad view of history is quite apparent from his declare- 
tion, "I record what I have heard, but I do not have to 
believe it. You may take this as my principle throughout 

my work." Though primarily a logographer, i.e., a collector 
of stories, he caused history transcend the barriers of mere 
local annals and from this point of view he has been rightly 
hailec as the pioneer of the broadest and most modern treat- 
ment of oe ee His work is a mine of information in 
many fields and an encyclopaedia of various stories from 

all over the Mediterranean from Greek and non-Greek sources. 
In the second half of his work, historical events have been 
dealt with on a stricter principle of historical relevance, 
although the first part is under no such restriction. His 
greatest credit lies in the fact that he first saw that 
history can not be parochial and is not mere local annals. 
Thus he gave Hurope a new sort of intellectual concept. 
There is small wonder therefore that, compared to Herodotus! 
work, the writing of Thucydides appears to be invested with 


dry facts and tedious intellectualism. 
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Re 
Next to Herodotus, Thucydides (c. _. 460-400) Yanks 


as the mightiest personality in Greek historiography. He is 
the author of the (incomplete) "History of the Peloponnesian 
War", fought between the two political colossi of the Greek 
world, Athens and Sparta, from B.C. 431-404. Being himself 
inyolved in politics, Thucydides was the first Ke treat of 
politics with the grasp of a eT a His scientific 
devotion to details is proverbial. Thus his factual narra- 
tives, such as his account of the military affairs at Pylos 
between the Athenians and the Spartans, the disastrous 
expedition of Athens to Syracuse, etc., read like the reports 
of a man who Was on the scens, and who knew how to enter into 
events to analyze them from within. Among his merits, mention 
may be made of his creative analytic intelligence, deep 
introspection (reducing history to an analysis based on 
ideas), struggle for factual truth and chronology, interest 
in finding causes behind human actions (such as the hidden 
roles played by economy, commercial prosperity, class- 
struggle, political hysteria, repressive autocracy otc.) and 
some other similar qualities. In fact, to move from Herodotus 
to Thucydides is a move not only from one century to the 
other, but also from antiquity to modern times. While 


Herodotus! perspective Was essentially that of the sixth 
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century B.C., Thucydides! mind assimilated the intellectual 
ideas of the fifth century B.C. and propounded new historical 


conceptse 


However, the weaknesses of Thucydides can not be done 
aWwey with. He is too casual about his sources, like most 
‘Greek historians who had no compunction about borrowing from 
another writer without naming their source. Thucydides 
followed a practise, much common among ancient historians — 
to ornament narrative with fictitious speeches delivered by 
the important characters.°° He also restricts his narrative 
to far fewer events and arbitrarily includes and omits 

pieces of 
certain details, revealed by epigraphic or literary evidence . 
All taese have made Thucydides’ idea or scope of history much 
narrow. He does not seem to be appreciative of the broad 
scope and all-pervasive method of Herodotus! kind of history, 
its encyclopaedic preservation of oral traditions. His work 
is replete with dry events of restricted and local interest. 
However judged by standards of ancient historiography, 


Thucydides occupies a high position among ancient writers. 


After the days of Thucydides, historical writing, as 
a Serious discipline in Greece, withered aWay, the chief 
features being excesses of rhetoric and florid style, compila- 


AL, 
tion, ready moralizing etc. Polybius (c. > - 203° 120) sought 
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to resist this declining trend and wrote a Roman history from 
the Second Punic War (220 B.C.) to the conquest of Macedonia 
in 168 B.C. and later extended it upto the destruction of 
Carthage and the subjugation of Greece in 146 B.C. This 

work for the first time opened the Mediterranean as a single 
independent community with Roman, African, Greek and Asian 
affairs directly related to each other. Thus Polybius was 
the last of the ancient Greeks to make history qa serious 


study of the past. 


In the field of Far Eastern historiography the histo- 
Tical writings of China occupy @ prominent placee Chinese 
history is possibly unequalled in length and continuity by 
that of any other nation, and is therefore a right claimant 
to being the oldest continuous historical tradition on earth. 
As the most indefatigable writers of history ever known (based 
on accurate chronology), the Chinese historians record the 
riss and decay of a seemingly endless succession of dynasties, 
native and foreign. Chinese historiography is inseparably 
associated with the conditions of Chinese society and confu- 
cian eulture. Until and unless these two are well-comprehended, 
no introspection into Chinese history is possible. The fact 


that little has been translated also adds to the problem. 
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The early Chinese writers showed keen interest in 
accurate chronology. The systematic arrangement and preserva- 
tion of historical writing have for centuries constituted one 
of the four grand divisions of Chinese literature. This Was 
possible because from very early times the Chinese rulers 
used to employ historiographers at their courts, Whose posts 
were commonly hereditary, and whose duties comprised divina- 
tion, the recording of court-events and the keeping of 
guonivese Besides, the aristocratic families also kept 
genealogical records. All these factors resulted in the 
creation of a vast number of historical chronicles and 
Similar materials, starting from roughly the end of the 2nd 
millenium B.C. to 221 B.C. The first appointment of court- 
historians has been attributed to the legendary Yellow 
Emperor. But modern archaeology has shown that the court- 
diviners of the Shang/Yin dynasty (c. 1766-1123 B,C.) main- 
tained archives of their divinations, inscribed on bones 
and shells. These "oracle bones", discovered in Honan in 
A.D. 1899 and going back at least to the 12th century B.C., 
mark the beginning of an association between magico-religious 
operations and systematic record-keeping, which was to have 
long term effect on historiographical ieaaticn. The sols 


contribution of these annalists towards the development of 
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historiography was the solid chronological framework they 


2 
employed. e 


In the time of Confucius (551-479 B.C.), who used 
history for political and social reforms, Chinese historio- 
graphy undertook a solemn ethical function, the duty of 
expressing right or wrong. Confucius edited the Chtun Chtiu 
(Spring and Autumn Annals, dealing with the period 722-481 
B.C. and the strictly chronological chronicle of the state of 
Lu, his native place) in order to express his judgments. ”" 
Confucius provided his disciples with oral explanations, 
whieh were later written down in What were called iredittona: 
He and his followers laid great stress on the moral content 
of history, maintaining that the records of the past should 
be designed to reveal the operation of moral norms in the 
affairs of men. It is for this that the Ch'un Ch'iu came to 
be regarded as a political ethics and the prototype of 
moralistic-normative history. Even the later historians 
of the Ch'in period (221-207 B.C.) were deeply inspired by the 


29 
Confucian ideal of the moral and didactic uses of history. 


But despite these developments, prior to the period 
of Ssu-ma-Ch'ien (c. 145-85 B.C.), the Chinese can not be 


said to have possessed any distinct and comprehensive idea 


of the mode of writing the events of past. With the arrival 
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of Ssu-me-Ch'ien, the grand historian of Chine at the Court 
of the Han emperor Wu ( .- 140-87) and the first outstanding 
Chinese historian, the system of writing reached its climax, 
as it now connected narrative with a broader social point of 
gee? His Shih Chi (Records of the Historian) covered the 
history of five major dynasties and countless smaller princi- 
palities, and is the first general history of a consolidated 
China from the shadowy earliest times down to his own period. 
Thus this work rightly embodies a history of change par 
excellence. His professed aim, as declared in his work, 
was "to exemine the deeds and events of the past from 
different angles of vision and investigate the principles 
behind their success and failure, their rise and denen 
For this, he freely drew on court-records,on chronicles and 
inscriptions from earlier times and on oral traditions. As 4 
result, his Shih Chi grew up as an unsurpassed model of the 
standard Histories stretching on to the 20th century.” His 
critical outlook is shown by his disfavouring attitude to the 
ruler, he served, Emperor Wu. History was to him no mere 
genealogy, no chronicle of a single court, but a composite 
portrayal of the whole pases However, like all major 
historians of the ancient East and West, Ssu-ma-Ch'ien 
possessed an essentially didactic spirit, intended "to 


censure evil and encourage good", and had an implicit belief 
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in the educative function of history. Indeed, his whole 
approach to history -- his concern with the Gidactic import 
of his story, his emphasis upon the life and importance of 
the individual, his scepticism and relative lack of interest 
in the supermatural -~ all show a striking similarity to the 


historians of ancient Greece and Rome. 


After the collapse of the later Han dynasty (A.D. 8- 
221), the break-up of the Han empire and the consequent 
fragmentation of China, came the age of Buddnist dominance. 
In this period Chinese history and historiography together was 
first strikingly recognised as an autonomous subject of study, 
more critical in its approach and avowedly independent of 
any ecclesiastical influence. That ideas about history as a 
genre had now developed remarkably is apparent from the 
writings of Liu Hsieh (A.D. 456-522). He discussed several 
problems of historiography, notably the need for general 
principles, criteria for the selection of particulars, 
Standards of credibility, and problems of objectivity and 
bias.’ However, the writing of history still remained the 


mixture of private initistive and official patronage. 


With the reunification of China and the establishment 
of the T'ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) there was a renewed up- 


surge in officially sponsored historiography. Now all 
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devotion was paid to (1) the compilation of standard history 
for the past centuries and (2) the preparation of a National 
History — all by groups of scholars, working in the Govern- 
ment History office. A remarkable thing about Chinese 
historiography is thet successive dynasties compiled the 
history of preceding dynasties out of the materials preserved 
by their predecessors, and left the making of history of 
their own time for their successors. In this connection, 
mention may be made of Liu-Chih-chi (A.D. 661.721), whose 
great work Shih-Tlung (the Comprehensive Study of History or 
Conspectus of History) was written on the problems of histo- 
riography. According to E.G. Pulleyblank, this is the first 
major treatise on historical criticism, signalling the 
emergence of history as a separate and independent branch 

of study, Which enables us to see the conceptions of 

Chinese history writing and to appreciate the critical 
attitude and historical sense, with which the work of this 


great historian is invested. 


L.S. Yang indicates the high standards of scholarsnip, 
meticulous analysis and historical insight, reached during 
the Sung period (960-1279), which was gradually supplanted 
by a more rigid and unimaginative pedantry, current during 
the times of the Yuan (A.D. 1280-1368) to Ming (A.D. 1368- 


1644) dymasties.°” 
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The fullness of the material and accuracy of chrono- 
logy and historical details, as reflected in the compilations 
of Chinese official and private historiography have evoked 
universal admiration of scholars. This phenomenal success 
has been generally ascribed to various typical factors, 
vize, (a) the influence of @Gonfucian ideology, insisting on 
truth and ethical responsibility, (b) bureaucratic funcbion 
of historiography and the unswerving faithfulness of the 
officials to institutions, precedents and the written docu- 
ments, (c) contribution of the countless scholars, who 
developed and maintained the exacting standards of textual 

38 
authenticity etc. 

In conclusion, an attempt may be made at summing up 
the various features of the historiography and historical 
thoughts of the ancient world, which betray some remarkable 
Similarities among them. It may be pointed out that by 
history the ancient Near-Eastern people of Egypt, Mesopotemia, 
Assyria and Babylonia by and large understood only chronicl- 
ing, i.6., recording of genealogies of kings on a chronologi- 
cal basis and glorifying their exploits (in hyperbolic terms). 
This process was visibly marked by a strong religious overtone. 
However, in subsequent days some improvement towards critical 
historical thought was also achieved by Manetho and Berossos 


and still later by Josephus. 
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The Greeks started with the logographers, i.e.,; 
collectors of anecdotes (notably Hecataeus), who failed 
miserably having confused myth with history. But henceforth, 
Greek historiography is characterized by depth as well as 
expanse and seeks to present a wide and panoramic vision of 
events to the reader in order to make him wise. The 
exercise of the Greeks for writing history was placed on 
solid founéation by Herodotus (having comprehensive idea of 
history, though often indulging in unverified legends) and 
Thucydides (with of course much narrow scope, but being 
deeply introspective, critical and led by ethical ideas and 


chronology). 


The Chinese historians had a very serious and 
systematic approach to recording past events in all genera- 
tions. Thus they succeeded in amassing huge materials on 
different branches of study, which were time to time 
profitably utilized by Chinese writers to compose history, 
scholarly, detailed, objective, critical, chronologically 


well-arranged, though often having didactic or ethicab import. 


In case of ancient India, to start with, one notices 
a sonewhat peaceful co-existence of facts and fictions, all 


amoothly passing for history. In fact, there was hardly any 
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consistent and serious attempt at distinguishing truth from 
fables and anecdotes, which were all closely mixed up. In 
several cases, absolute reliance has been placed on them, 
mainly because they served as suitable morals. Curiously 
enough, most historians of the ancient world seem to have 
given importance to this moral, instructive and didactic 
value of history, to be so presented in the form of past 
events. This so-called history was known by the ancient 
Indians in the name of itihasa. In the early phase of 
Indian history, itihasa was fostered and propagated by the 
Sutas, Magedhas, sages and the priestly class, who often 
utilized it to promote the spiritual uplift of the nation, 
leading to the emergence of a vast historico-religious 
literature. This typical process naturally kept itihasa 
far aside from sober history and objecbive outlook. Indian 
historiography and historical concept was for the first 
time invested with these genuine scholarly qualities in the 
t ~ deon century, when Kalhana composed his famous 


Rajatarangini on the dynastic history of Kashmir. 
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CHAPTER V 


HISTORICAL WRITINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


4 critical examination of the connotation of the term 
itihasa, appearing in early Indian literature — Sanskrit, 
Pali or Prakrt — Has been attempted above with a view to 
forming a basic idea about what view early Indian people held 
towards historye But the study can hardly be regarded as 
complete, unless the length of appraisal is further extended 
to cover the subsequent phases of ancient and early medieval 
period. The historiography of this protruded time-span is 
marked by the composition by the court-poets of a good number 
of works — called royal biographies (rajavrttas or caritas) — 
as Well as inscriptions with big texts, known as prasastis, 
because of their incorporation of panegyrical statements. A 
central feature, common to both these groups of materials, is 
their chiefly dwelling upon the life and achievements of a 
Singular monarch, whose career and exploits (military or 
otherwise) are described in highly glorifying terms (occa- 
Sionally with some additional pieces of information on his 
dynasty, the previous rulers of the line etc.). Barring the 
fact that they are mostly invested with exceptional literary 
splendour and hence appreciated by the literaty as bearing 
the hall-mark of poetic excellence, these documents are at 


the same time invaluable records for the history of the 
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monarch celebrated and his times. As these works often depict 
contemporary history and were written by the learned poet- 
historians of the period, they largely reflect historical cons- 
ciousness, ideals and techniques of methodology, as prevailed 

in that given age. This phenomenon makes it necessary for 

these source-materials to be subjected to rigorous assessment, 

to see how far these can be really classed as historical writings 
in the sense in which the term thistory' has been viewed in early 
India as Well as in modern period. The study aimed at here is 
expected to be helpful for having a balanced, broad and in-depth 


idea about early Indian conception of history. 


For the sake of better understanding, the following 
discussion may be divided into three sections. Thus while 
Section I deals with some prominent royal biographies, Section II 
discusses Kalhana's Rajatarangini the most famous local chronicle 


of ancient India, with Section III comprising treatment on 


certain prasasti-type inscriptions. 


Section I 


A» Harsacarita of Banabhatta. 


We propose to begin our study with the chronicle 
Harsacarita of Banabhatta (first half of the seventh century 


A.D.), the great master of Sanskrit prose. With it the series 
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of extant historical biographies in ancient Indiamay be 
roughly deemed to have been inaugurated.* Belonging to the 
Vatsyayana line of the Bhargava Brahmanas (i.e., of the 
composite family of the Bhrgvangirases) Bana chose his 

patron, king Harsavardhana (A.D. 606-646/47) of the Pusyabhuti 
dynasty of Thaneswar as the hero of his work, which he 
avowedly characterized as an akhyayika (i.e., a narrative in 
prose, based on historical eeebaye” It is thus possible to 
conjecture that Bana felt inclined towards history by family 
tradition and was favoured by Harsavardhana because of the 


4 
background of this hereditary recommendation.~ 


The Harsacarita consists of eight chapters (uech? vasa), 
of which the first and the last deal with the ancestry and 
the chequered career of the author himself, snd thus it is 
to some extent the writer's auto-biography, though the major 
share is occupied by the life-story of Harsa. Thus there are 
two stories in the narrative -- the account of Bana and his 
ancestry, and the history of Harsa. The first was abruptly 
interrupted by Svansia who requested Bana to narrate the 
glorious deeds of Harsa, and thus furnished an excuse to 
Bana for introducing the royal biography in the story of his 
own life.” However, towards the conclusion of the book, the 


reversion to the initial story takes place as the author picks 
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up again the thread of his auto-biography, which is pursued 


5 
to the ende 


In this connection, it has been ingeniously suggested 
that Bana's approach is not to record an apparently random 
array of events as they happened, but to show instead as to 
how his hero realized the supreme aim of his life— bedoming 
the unrivalled emperor of northern India as well as to mention 
certain other incidents necessarily leading up to it. The 
attainment of imperial position was hardly expected at the 
time of Harsa's birth, since he was the younger son of 
Prabhakaravardhana, possibly a feudatory of the Maukhari 


nSuael” 


Beginning with Harsa's remote ancestor Pusyabhuti, a 
devout Saiva, Bana deals successively with his hero's 
parentage, birth and early life. But in the seventh chapter, 
the continuous flow of events breaks off abruptly in the 
midst of Harga'’s campaign against the ruler of Gauda (the 
sleyer of his beloved elder brother Rajyavardhana), and 
with his hurried departure for the Vindhya forest in search 
of his lost sister Rajyasri (the widow of the Maukhari king 
Grahevarman of Kanauj). However, the narrative resumes with 


Harsa's heppy recovery of his unfortunate sister just as she 
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was about to mount in despair the funeral pyre, from which 
she was recovered by a Buddhist monk. The whole episode 
comes to an end as the brother meets his sister and returns 
to camp, stationed along the bank of the Ganges,in her 
company, Which forms the subject-matter of ths eighthand 

the concluding chapter. Our main source of information for 
the rest of Harse's life is the account of the famous 

Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang, who travelled all over India 
from A.D. 629/30 50 644/45 and Was treated with ma ré*distinc- 


tion by Harsa. 


Now generally both in the historical and mythical 
stories, offered in the branch of literature called the 
kavya (to which the Harsacarita belongs, as it is not 
directly a work of history, but primerily a work of art, 
in which aesthetic methods and aims reign supreme), the 
union or marriage of the hero with a particular woman at the 
end indicates his attainment of ultimate objective. Since 
sovereignty is the symbol of the Goddess of Royal Fortune 
(Rajyasti), union of the hero With the goddess, or with any 
earthly oman representing the goddess in any Way, may 
denote the attainment of sovereignty (i.e., fulfilment of 
objective) by the hero. In the Harsacarita also, Royal 


Fortune (Rajyasri) is symbolized by the hero's sister 
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Rajyasri, whose marriage with the Maukhari emperor Grahavarman 
consolidated the alliance between the Maukharis and the 
Pusyabhutis and strengthened the position of the latter. 
However, with the death of Grahavarman and Rajyaverdhana 
(both of whom had no heir), the responsibility of running 
the administration of the empire, automatically devolved on 
the only surviving candidate Harsa, who now found the way 
cpen for gaining full sovereignty and eventually united with 
his lost sister Rajyasri. It is this way that Bana explains 
to his readers, not departing too far from historical truth, 
how Harsa legitimately succeeded to the empire, which Was 


his real purpose. 


That the story abruptly ends with the meeting of 
Harsa with Rajyasri and does not deal with the complete life 
of the king has led most scholars to consider the work as 
fragmentary»! But there is a view on the contrary, holding 
tenaciously that the Harsacarita is a complete and finished 
product of literary on Accordingly,elaborate arguments 
have been advanced to prove that the work was not at all 
intended to be a complete life-story of the royal hero. 
Firstly, this is said to be apparent from the somewhat 
eulogistic-cum-explenatory statement of Bana, made in the 


typical epic style, that the complete life of Harsa is 
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"beyond the comprehension of the omniscient, beyond the 
capacity of the god of speech and beyond the strength of the 
goddess of Hisaiereets and therefore his attempt is said to 
have teen confined to a part of the whole life. Secondly, it 
has been pointed out that an investigation into the purpose 
and form of the narrative would at once indicate that the 
poet-historian had all along been working to achieve a parti- 
cular end — that of the meeting of the king with Rajyasri, 
and beyond this stage the author had no intention to write. ~° 
Thirdly, it has been observed that in accordance with the 
technique of Indian dremas, the work Was organically designed 
and divided into five well-defined stages ~-- (1) the Begin- 
ning (the Pusyabhuti episode), (2) the Efforts (the birth of 
Harsa), (3) the Hope of Achieving the End (the death of 
Prabhakaravardhana followed by the murder of sianaveanen and 
Rajyavardhana), (4) the Certainty of Success (the liberation 
of Rajyaszi), and (5) the End or the fulfilment of aim (the 
meeting of Harsa with RajyaSri). As the last stage is 
reached with the recovery of Rajyasri (the Royal Glory) by 
Harsa the hero, the story may be safely taken to be complete. !* 
Fourthly, the fact that Bana's biography of the king is 
presented and emboxed in the setting of his auto-biography, 
is regarded as significant, for it is believed to indicate 


that the work is to be reckoned with "as qa complete 
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whole, organically designed and artistically composed with 
some specific purpose", though the misconception of the 
historians that the Harsacarite is fragmentary has distorted 
their vision and prevented them from making appropriate 
etudy.** Lastly, it has been noticed that Bana's bold, and 
unique plan of composition ensures an over-all unity of 
design for his work, which was herdly achieved by the 

writings of his successors, like the Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraje, 
the Navasahasankacarita of Padmagupta Parimala, the Vikramanke- 
deva Carita of Bilhana, the Ramacarita of Sandhya ka ranandi 
etc., who just added sketches of their careers to their works 
independently either by way of prefatory notice or as a 


supplement. *° 


The Harsacaritea of Banabhatta is one of those eminent 
and much talked-about royal biographies in Sanskrit, which 
primarily deal with the personages of contemporary history. 
Naturally it is expected to have a very significant role to 
play for the reconstruction of the different aspects of 


history during the period in which it was composed. 


The history of the origin of the kingdom of Sthanvis~ 
vata (modern Thanesvar) is wrapped up in obssurity. The 


view of the Harsacarita is that it was the name of a city as 


ist 


well es a district, situated in the country called Srikantha, 
while the kingdom as well as the dynasty was founded by 
Puspabhutie From the same text, it is also learnt that 
Prabhakaravardhana Was also known as Pratapasila and had 
another son named Krsna (most probably born of a queen other 
than Yegovati). The Harsacarita also speaks of the victory 
of Rajyavardhana over the Malava lord (possibly to be identi- 
fied with Devagupta of Harsa's inscriptions) who invaded the 
Maukhari kingdom in Kanauj and posed a similar threat to 
Thanesvare Banabhatta, along with Hsuan-Tsang, calls 
Sesaniee; king of Gauda, not too many parts of whose career 
are illuminated by historical details. It is thus no less 
important that the account of Sasanka's military campaign 
against the Maukhari and Pusyabhuti dynasties has been fur- 
nished by Banabhatta. Among other materials which the work 
supplies to history, mention may be made of the vivid 
pictures of the royal army, of the life of the court, the 


relation of various sects with the Buddhists ete. 


While the Harsacarita is well-accepted as an autho- 
rity for the life of Harsa (till the king's recovery of 
Rajyesri), it also sheds some important side-lights on certain 


dark corners of the history of northern India, particularly 
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that of the Meukharis, the Later Guptas and the Bhagadatta 
dynasty of Kamarupa. It is well known that considerable 
confusion prevails over the vexed question of the precise 
dates of the Maukhari kings like Tsanavarman, Sarvavarman 
and Avantivarman, especially because of the uncertainty of 
the numerical figures on their dated coins. In this obscure 
situation, the testimony of the Harsacarita helps to build 
up to some extent the provisional chronology of the Maukha ri 
house and also to infer reasonably that some time before A.D. 
606 Avantiverman had died and his eldest son Grahavarman 

was on the throne, the latter having sued for the hands of 
princess Rajyasri of the Pusyabhuti tine. “© that the 

Maukha ri rulers grew up very much powerful and enjoyed dis-~ 
tinction throughout the latter half of the sixth century A.D. 
and up to the beginning of the seventh century A.D. follows 
not only from the imperiel titles assumed by the Maukhari 
kings like Sarvavarman and Avantivamman, but also from the 
eulogistic expressions of Bana, who remarks that "the 
Maukharis stand et the head of all royal houses, and Avanti- 
varman is the pride of that feee >" Even allowing for 
poetic exaggerations and permitting of the fact that the 
occasion Was provided by the matrimonial alliance of his 
patron's fanily with the Maukharis, none-the-less the general 


idea conveyed in Bana's utterances may be taken as true. 
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About the determination of the original home of the Later 
Guptas, there is no unanimity of opinion among scholars. 

Some interesting light in this respect is thrown by the 
statement of the Harsacarita that Mahasenagupta was the king 
of Malava, whose two sons Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta were 
sent to the court of Thaneswar for shelter and appointed to 
wait uvon the two princes Ra jyavardhana and Hargavardhana.° 
The genealogical list of the kings of the Bhagadatta dynasty 
of Kamarupa is offered partially in the Hargacarita through 
the mouth of Hamsavega; Bhaskaravarman's envoy to Harsa,” 
though it is given in full in the Nidhanpur copper plate of 
Bhaskaravarman’° and the royal seals discovered at Nalanda.”* 
Thus after referring to the mythical kings Naraka, Bhagadatta 
and otners, the envoy mentions Bhutivarman and other successors 
upto Bhaskaravarman, indicating thereby that the real founder 
of the greatness of the family was Bhutivarman, who evidently 
took advantage of the decline of the Gupta empire to establish 
the independence of his kingdom and to extend it in different 


directions. 


Among other points of some importance, mention may 
be made of Bana's statement that Candragupta, in the disguise 
of a woman, slew the Saka chief. This has been barely taken 


/ 
to refer to the Gupta emperor's final struggle with the Saka 
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king Rudrasiftha III of Saurastra, though this simple fact 
ultimately developed and embroiled itself into the big 

episode centring round Ramagupte and DHiwader is’ The 

Purana texts, aS are available now, are known to have been 
composed at different periods. But it is difficult to fix 
their chronology, even with an approximate degree of certainty. 
Of them, the Vayu Purana, being mentioned in the Harsacarita, 


Wes certainly written earlier than the seventh century A.D. 


But although ranking as one of the finest authorities 
on the life and times of Harsavardhana, a great Indian ruler 
in the centuries heralding the transition from the ancient 
to the medieval history of the subcontinent, the work of 
Banabhatta, judged by modern critical standards of history, 
cannot but be regarded as containing serious defects and 


short-comings. 


ak 
Firstly, in all its essentials the work can best be 


treated aS a romance, and supplies a confused glimpse of a 
very stall part (i.e., only the first few months) of the 
reign and deeds of Harsa of Thaneswar, together with a few 
facts about his immediate predecessors. Although it consists 
of more than 250 printed pages, all the events of any 
historical importance contained in this work would not take 


more than a dozen pages. 
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Secondly, a very important defect of Bana in which he 
resembles almost all other biographers and chroniclers of 
ancient India is his total neglect, and lack of the sense, of 
historical chronology, particularly relating to the events 
preceding Prabhakaravardhana's death.”° Thus A.B. Keith 
calls Bana's chronology "weak and confused" .~* Bana’ s in- 
difference in this regard is clearly understood in his not 
mentioning the birth-dates of Rajyavardhana and Rajyasri. 
Further the Harsacarita is not only completely silent about 
the dates and regnal years of the monarehs and of other 
characters, excluding Harsa, but also contains chronological 
references, still meagre in number, of a very imperfect and 
crude type, a good example of which is the chronology of 
Bana's visit to the royal Gaus” The astronomical details 
of Harsa's birth, expressed through the mouth of the court- 
astrologer as an exceptional event, are introduced merely to 
forecast the future greatness of the king and to show that he 
was born at a conjunction fit for a universal emperor's 


26 
birth. 


Thirdly, the work can not be hailed as a rich mine 
of information pertaining to the political history, either 
of the Pusyabhuti dynasty, or of the contemporary period. 


The author is completely silent about the origin and social 
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status of his hero's family. This omission, which is in 
striking contrast with the accounts of dynastic origins, as 
provided in later chronicles like the Vikramankadevacarita, 
the NavasAhasankacerita and the Prthvirajavijaya kavya, can 
not bub be regarded as intentional owing to several consi- 
derations. In view of the facts that the contemporary 
Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang describes Harsa as belonging to 
the Vaisya caste, that the King's own inscriptions from 
Banskhera and Madhuvan do not make any eulogistic reference 
to the royal line, and that Bana is significantly silent 
whether the members of the royal family performed the 
Sacraments prescribed for the higher castes — an inference 
may be hazarded that Harsa's dynasty sprang from an humble 
origin and this seems to be one of the reasons why Bana 
avoided the relevant details, so necessary for a historical 
biography. In Chapter IV, the author uses some general 
compliments about the reigns intervening between Pusyabhuti 
and Harsa, and studiously neglects to mention the names of 
these intermediate kings until Prabhakaravardhana, during 
whose time the dynasty first entered upon a career of 
greatness. The simple epithet Maharaja applied to the 
first three kings of the dynasty in the Banskhera and 
Madhuban inscriptions of Harsa perhaps indicate according 


‘40 contemporary standard that they were no better than 
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feudatory princes — a supposition which seems to explain 
Bana's silence about them. It is also difficult to make out 
the identity of the king of Malava, while even the Gauda king 
is indirectly indicated as Sasanka, whose name is given by 


Hsuan-Tsange 


Fourthly, Bana's indifference, or giving less 
importance, to the vivid description of political affairs is 
betrayed in many places of the work, including Chapter V, 
which speaks of, but does not detail, Rajyavardhana's 
campaign against the Hunas. Same failure is evident with 
regard to the formidable War preparations of the Malava 
king, who killed the Maukheri king Grahavarman on the very 
day of Prabhakaravardhana's death. Bana's notorious habit 
of barely alluding to important political incidents, without 
furnishing details and thereby leaving his readers completely 
in the dark about them is well manifested in the case of 
Rajyavardhana's campaign against, and his fatal interview 
with, the king of Gauda, as mentioned in Chapter VI. The 
course of events that caused and culminated in the Gauda 
king coming into hostile contact with Rajyavardhana has not 
been made clear. That the historians are of conflicting 
opinions regarding the relative responsibility of Sasanka 


for the untimely demise of Rajyavardhana, is largely due 
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to the want of adequate information, vagueness in expression 
and partial character on the part of Bana. A.B. Keith has 
Yightly charged him of being intentionally vague in this 
egawace” Chapter VII no doubt testifies to the famous 
diplomatic alliance transacted between Harsa and Bhaskara- 
varman, the king of Pragjyotisa, against their common enemy 
Sasaika, but ends suddenly with Harsa's departure for the 
Vindnya forest to find out and retrieve her beloved sister 
Rajyasri. The eigath and the concluding chapter only notes 
Harsa's successful recovery of his sister and coming back 

to camp in her association. But the abrupt break of Bana's 
narrative at this crucial point unhappily leaves the readers 
in the dark about the ultimate sequel to the Harsa's vow for 
the destruction of the Gaudas, his campaign against Sasanka 
and his plans for universal conquest. There is a casual 
reference in the Harsacarita to Harsa's appointment of 
Kumara (as king) who is identified with Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupae But as the latter was an independent ruler and 
had ascended the throne before Harsa, this view is hardly 
acceptable. This is one of the instances to show how Bana 
made hyperbolic comments about the achievements of his 


patron Harsa. 


Fifthly, the author persistently maintains equal 


uncerteinty in his references to the internal administration 
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28 
or Harsa. Thus among the high officials of state, only 
the general (senapati) Simhana:da, the Minister of Peace and 
War (mahasandhivigrahika) Avanti and the elephant-commander 


Skandagupta are mentioned by name.” 


Sixthly, though the members of the royal house of 
Pusyabhuti, including the kings, the Queen, tae two princes 
etc. are presented in all their admirable aspects, the author 
of the Harsacarite depicts in the blackest colours the kings 
of Malava(Devagupta) and Gauda (eaccnkeys the two most 
implacable adversaries of Thanesware Thus the former is 
cescribed as "the wicked lord of Malava", who follows "the 
Wey of the vile, like fiends, to strike where they find an 
opening", and is stated to be faint-hearted in fight and 
adept in villainy. The king of Gauda (Magadha), who is 
repeatedly referred to by Bana with utmost abhorrence, is 
described by Harsa as "that ignoble wretch", “the meanest 
of the Gaudas", "this vile outcast of a Gauda king, this 
world-condemned miscreant, surviving like a cruel thorn in 
heart" etc. Harsa is stated to have refused to pronounce 
the miscreant's name for fear of soiling his tongue with a 
smirch of sin.” It is evident that the death of Grahaverman 
of Kanauj at the hands of Devagupta, the Malava ruler, and 


F F . : —s ard 
the consequent widowhood and imprisonment of Rajyasri, coupled 
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with the murder of Rajyavardhana in the camp of Sasanka , the 
Gauda King, brought about tremendous outburst of grief, 
indignation and hatred on the part of Harsa against his two 
stubborn enemies, which merely find expression in the above 
utterances. Thus it is natural that by liberally showering 
abusive terms (but without showing proper grounds thereof) 
upon these kings of Malava and Gauda and by making a low 
estimate of their characters (mostly unjustified) and simul- 
taneously by reckless glorification of his favourites, Bana 
Simply sought to play on the sentiments of his patron and 


thereby with the ungrudging patronage and support of his 


royal hero. 


Seventhly, Bana's description of the foreign relations 
of the Pusyabhuti dynasty are vague, superficial and evasive 
in cnaracter, without going in-depth. Thus the author does 
not care to cite the deeper cause(s) behind the marriage 
arranged by Prabhakaravardhana between his daughter Rajyasri 
and the Maukhari prince Grahavarman of Kanauj, but simply 
remains content by stating that the selection of the Maukhari 
prince was guided by the fact of his standing at the head 
of all royal houses and being worshipped by all the worlds’ 
Similarly in the case of the mission of Hamsavega (the envoy 


of Bhaskaravarman of Pragjyotisa to Harsa), the grounds for 
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the alliance between the two parties are given in very general 
terms.°” It however appears that since the basic reasons 

behind either the matrimonial alliance between the Pusya bhuti 
and the Waukhari royal houses, or the friendship between Harga 
and Bhaskaravarman, were admittedly diplomatic in nature (thus 
little unfair for publicity) and these political gestures were 
mostly designed with a view to forming a powerful coalition to 
outweigh the rival forces in northern India, it was not possible 


for Bana to refer to them in unequivocal expressions. 


Eighthly, Bana's equal neglect of topography is no less 
devastating than that of other salient points. Thus the long 
description of his hero's ancestral kingdom -~- the janapada 
Srikantha and the errr Stheesi nee, — the account 
of the author's itinerary from the village home to the royal 
cane the description of the route followed by Harsa in his 
match against the king of Gauda’> ™ are not only vague and 
anomalous, with occasional breaks, but also unfortunately want- 


ing in the topographical details of the regions concerned. 


Ninthly, the author's references to historical characters 
and events, such as his accounts of the conquests and wars of 
the members of the royal line etc., are sometimes much vitiated 


and obscured by rhetorical descriptions, poetic embellishments 
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and various other tricks of literary style (such as similes, 
poetic fancies, puns etc.) so thet they hardly afford any 
cleat explanation, amounting to positive historical data. ‘Thus 
although Bana devotes more than one chapter to Prebhakara- 
vardhana, all that is historically important is confined to 
only six qualifying epithets. The king is introduced as "a 
lion to the Huna deer, a burning fever to the king of Sindhu, 
a troubler of the sleep of Gurjara king, a bilious fever to 
that scent-elephant, the lord of Gandhara, a destroyer of the 
skill of the Latas, an axe to the creeper of the glory of the 
Malavea Eine’ Apparently, Bana intended to mention these 
names of countries or tribes as those against whom Prabhakara- 
vardhana led military operations, and also to indicate the 
geographical extent to which the King's reputation had been 
spread. Of similar nature are the references in a large 
panegyrical account of king Harsa, uttered by Bana's cousin. 
Thus after pointing out that no reign has been flawless except 
that of Harsa, the speaker enumerates punningly the king's 
many mavyels, 

Tenthly, it is miserable that like most other writers of 
Kavya literature, Bana lacked critical spirit, an essential pre- 
requisite for every historian. He possessed an unquestioned 


belief in the operation of supernatural forces upon the course 
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of human affairs. This is evident from the description of 
supernatural events attending the completion of the rite of 
the Saiva ascetic Bhairavacarya, whom Harsa's remote ancestor 
Pusyabhuti helped, and also from the account of the boon 
granted by the goddess Laksmi to king Pusyabhuti, prophesying 
that the latter would be the founder of a mighty line of 

kings in which would arise an emperor like datees Mention 
may also be made of Bana's firm faith in the influence of 
fate, as exhibited in the account of queen Yasovati's farewell 
speech to her son and in that of Harga's self-reflection after 
having known Rajyavardhana's decision to retire to a forest 
hermitage.°* Besides, the author's naive belief in the efficacy 
of dreams as sure indications of forthcoming events is suggest- 
ed by queen Yasovati's dream of two shining youths along with 
a maid entering her womb (which was interpreted by the King to 
presage the birth of three children by favour of God Siva), by 
Harga's evil dream of a lion burning in a forest-fire and the 
lioness hurting herself into the same fire (which is held to 
have foretold the death of Prabhakaravardhana and Yasovati) 
and by dargsa's vision of a heaven-kissing pillar of iron 
broken into pieces, (taken to prophesy the tragic death of 
Rajyavardhana Oe Likewise, Bana had also a stolid con- 
viction in the potency of omens and portents (as proved by a 


number of inauspicious signs like a deer moving from right to 
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left, a crow facing the sun against its wont and perching on 

a blighted tree etc., which Harsa noticed at the moment of 

his journey for the capital on getting the news of his father's 
serious eaieesye<" The author also expressed his reliance on 
the magical capacity of Weapons and ornaments, as apparent 

from his references to the magic sword Attahasa (presented to 
Pusyabhuti by the Saiva ascetic Bhairavacarya), the magic 
umbrella Abhoga (presented to Harga by the king of Pragjyotiss), 
the pearl-wreath Mandakini (donated by the Buddhist monk 
Divakaramitra to Harsa) etc. Coupled with this, may be men- 
tioned his unflinching regards for the efficacy of astrology 
and divination, some of the examples of which are the elaborate 
description of Harsa's horoscope and prognostication of his 
future greatness by his bodily marks. The introduction of 
these miraculous, divine and supernatural elements have 
decidedly reduced the reliability of the work. Apparently, 
these stories of the folk-lore type were invented and included 


after Harsa's rise to imperial greatness. 


But what has finally doomed all the claims of the Harsa~ 
Carita for being considered as a serious historical text is 
the failure, nay reluctance, of Bana, like the majority of the 
ancient chroniclers of the world, to distinguish legend and 


myth from sober history. Thus while tracing the family history 
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of the kings of Pragjyotisa, Hamsavega (Bhaskaravarman's 
envoy to Harsa) discusses with the last named Kings how from 
Naraka, Visnu's son by the Earth-goddess, emanated the aiaety a” 
As regards his own ancestry, it is known from Bana that once 
God Brahma in an academic assembly (vidya gosthi) in heaven Was 
talking to sages about philosophical problems, when in a fit 
of anger Durvasa cursed Sarasvati, the goddess of Learning, 

to be banished for ever from her heavenly abode and to be born 
on the sarth. However, Brahma modified the curse so thst it 
was to last only until Sarasvati should behold the lotus-face 
of her child. The goddess in due course united with the sage 
Dadhica and gave birto to her son Sarasvata, who became the 
friend and teacher of Bana's eponymous ancestor Vatsa. > The 


story of Dadhica and Sarasvati, as told in the Harsacarita, 


is not found as such either in the Vedic or in the Puranic 
literature. But some points of the story, viz., the love of a 
divine lady for a mortal, the banishment from heaven due to 
ths curse of a sage, and the curtailment of the period of the 
curse till the birth of a child etc., bear such close resem- 
blance with those of the ancient akhyana of Pururavas and 
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Urvasi (which is told with some variations in the Reveda, 
5 


c = 4, , - 46 - 47 
Satapatha Brahmana,”~ Visnu Purana,  Matsya Purana’ and 

i +, 2, —-48 
Kathaka Samhita ) as to leave the impression that the former 


was framed after the latter. In similar strain is presented 
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by the author the history of the miraculous pearl-wreath, 
according to which, the moon's tear-drops falling into the 

seq were sWallowed by the pearl-oysters which the snake-king 
Vasuki collected and reduced to a single pearl-wreath. It 
became the antidote for all poisons (the Venice Treacle) and 

in course of time passed through many hands including Nagarjuna, 
the mendicant, and King Satavahana, to reach eventually the 


oa 49 
possession of the sage Divakaramitra, who donated it to Harsa. 


This reckless intermingling of legends and tales with 
historical details, aimed solely at the glorification of the 
patron-king Harsaverdhana by any means, has not only frustrated 
all the claims of the royal biography to be deemed as an inde- 
pendent and reliable text, but has also clearly indicated the 
extent to which the mental, intellectuel and cultural horizon 
of Bane Was occupied and obsessed by the ancient mythological 
traditions of India. This situation therefore invites the 
inevitable remark that though dwolling on a topic of conspicu~ 
ous historical importance, Bana wes basically devoid of 
qualities, required for a true historian. There is thus no way 
left open but to approbate the assessment of A.B. Keith that 
"historically the work is of minimal value, though in the 
paucity of actual records, it is of some aid in casos °° As 


a contemporary personality, having a close access to the king 
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as well as to the royal court, Bana possessed the greatest 
advantage of being the author of a most trustworthy and com- 
prehensive eccount of the reign of Harga.e But unfortunately 
his emergence as a partisan writer has dislodged him from the 
honourable position of qa sober and sound historian, much to 


the detriment of Indian historiography. 


B ~ Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja. 


The Maharagtri Prakrit kavya, entitled the Gaudavaho’ 
(consisting of 120¢ Slokas) Was written by Vakpatiraja, one 
of the two important poets (the second one being Bhavabhuti) 
in the court of king Yasovarman (0. 700=740/50 , ) of Kanauj, 
probably about 725 . - before the death of the kings °* The 
immediate objective for the composition of the poem was, as 
the title Gaudavaho itself suggests, to celebrate the event 
of the defeat and the slaying of a Gauda (ruler) by Vasovarmen. 
But surprisingly enough, this famous victory, which constitutes 
the name of the poem, is not the main content of the work, and 
the death of the Gauda king (if at all he is taken to be the 
same as the Magadha ruler) is merely alluded to, in a passing 
manner, briefly in a single verse at the very end of the 


treatise, Without any indication of the proper name, while 


very few verses are devoted to this particular episode. Thus 
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it has been stated that when YaSovarman advanced further from 
the Vindhya mountain to meet the king of Magadha, the latter 
fled before him in terror. But afterwards some of his vassals 
(or feudal kings or allies) who accompanied the latter in 
flight, felt ashamed of their conduct, immediately returned to 
opoose the enemy, fought in a great battle but were all annihi- 
lated, after which Yagovarman pursved and killed the king of 
Magadha. It is curious that the above narrative does not con- 
tain any mention of the event of the Gauda king (if he is not 
regarded as identical with the Magadha ruler), being smitten 


by Yasovarman, after wnich the kavya is named. 


However, the real purpose of this nostalgic epic seems 
to have been to describe and eulogize at length various other 
exploits and conquests of the poet's patron Yosovarman, who 
is praised by Vakpatiraja as "an ornament to the Lunar race 
of kings to which he belonged”. According to the Prabhavaka- 
carita of Prabhacandra (13th century)” and the Bappabhattasuri-~ 
carita (14th century), Yasovarman belonged to the Maurya 
family ( gotra) of Candragupta, which in ancient times had 


produced one of the greatest dynasties of Magadha. 


oe é 
In order to better understand the career of Yasovarman, 


as reflected in the Gaudavaho, it is necessary in this connection 


tO Say a few words about the strange historical background 
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against which Yasovarman emerged on the political scene of 
India. The death of Harsavardhana, after a long reign of more 
than forty years, about 646/47 ei and the consequent removal 
of a strong personality ushered in an era of disintegration 
and disorder in the Madhyadesa (i.e., the upper Gangetic 
Valley). The city of Kanauj, which was raised to tne position 
of an imperial capital by Harsa, now found itself surrounded 
by an almost impenetrable gloom, that lingered for more than 
half a century. The crown of Kanauj was gradually transmitted 
to Harsa's successors, who must have struggled to maintain 
their heritage for some time. The obscurity lifts up about Ab 
700 ,.- when one of these combatants Yasovarman occupied the 
throne of Kanauj, tried to win for it that proud position 
which it once held under Harsa, and thus attempted to restore 
the fallen fabric of imperialism. The evidence of the Gauda- 
vanho indicates unmistakably that during the first half of the 
eighth century A.D. the kingdom of Kanauj revived considerably 
under the vigorous rule of Yasovarman, so much so that it 
became reminiscent of that of the great Harsa. That he also 
extended his liberal patronage to arts and letters and shelter- 
ed the illustrious poets like Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja is 
known from Kalhana. In the end, this enterprising prince 
roused the hostility of his erstwhile friend Lalitaditya 
Muktapida, the Karkote king of Kashmir, and got overthrown 


and perished by this mighty northern adversary. 
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The various facets of Yasovarman'’s military achleve- 
ments, aS narrated in Vakpati's poem, may be summarized as 


fsiiowss’” 


At the end of the rainy season, Yasovarman as the head 
of cavalry and elephant forces proceeded on an expedition of 
conquest (vijaya-yatra) in the manner of the mythical world- 
conquerors. While passing through the valley of the Son when 
the cold season set in, he reached the Vindhya mountain, where 
he paid reverence to and propitiated the famous (non-Aryan) 
goddess Vindhyavasini (a form of Kali) residing in one of its 
caves. Proceeding further he attacked the king of Magadha 
(Magadhanatha) who fled through fear end was ultimately Killed 
with all his vassals. Having thus obtained success, he led 
his victorious march to the four quarters of India. Next he 
proceeded to the sea-coast and faced the king of the Vangas 
(of Bastern and Central Bengal), who were powerful and in 
possession of a large number of war-like elephants. But (some- 
time between A.D. 725 and 735) they were subjugated and com- 
pelled to acknowledge him as their suzerain. The conquering 
hero then moved across the Malaya mountain (the southern 
Sahyadri mountain) in the south and extorted the submission of 
the unnamed kings of the southern quarters (or the Deccan). 
Then he reached that sea-shore, where Vali taking the mighty 


Ravana under his arm-pit roamed about at sea. Then he marched 
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upon the Parasikas (or the Arabs who had invaded Sindhu) and 
conquered them after a protracted and hard-fought battle. He 
levied tributes from the regions rendered inaccessible by the 
Western Ghats and came to the bank of the Narmada. After a 
brief stay on the banks of that river, he passed by the sea- 
coast, marched to Matu-desa (Marwar and the desert of 
Rajputana) and advanced towards Srikantha (the district 

round the plain of Thaneswar). Passing through Kuruksetra 
and visiting the scenes of the war described in the Mahabharata, 
Yasovarman proceeded to Ayodhya, the city of darteoendses 
afterwards received the submission of the people living on the 
Mandara mountains (a part of the Himalayan ranges to the east 
of the Garhwal) and then further marched up to the Himaleyea 
mountains in the north. At the conclusion of his extensive 
world-conquests, Yasovarman returned to his capital Kanauj, 
and the vanquished kings, who were compelled to accompany him, 


were sent back to their kingdoms. 


This description, if accepted in toto, would leave the 
impression that Yasovarman extended his sway over a vast 
region from North Bengal to the North-west Frontier Province 
and by and large he thus appears to have ruled the same empire 


with Kanauj as its capital, as was done by Harsa. 
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As one of the earliest historical epics, Vakpatitaja's 
poem throws important light on the career of a powerful 
monarch like Yasovarman, of whose ancestry, antecedents and 
early history practically nothing is known. Had the historians 
not come across the work, Yasovarman would have remained but a 
simple name to the students of Indian history. The broad 
historical outline, as provided by the author as to the career 
of his hero is roughly borne out by other sources, including 
epigraphs and the Ra jatarangini of Kalhana. The coinbined 
testimony of these sources indicate that Yasovarman governed 
a great empire in North India, including Magadha and extend- 
ing probably to the sea in Bengal, that he repulsed the Arabs 
and compelled them to accept his suzerainty in Sindh, and 
that in the south there was a War with the Calukyas, which 
though indecisive, so weakened them as to be overthrown 


shortly afterwards by their own vassals the Rastrakutas. 


The Gaudavaho gives some important clue to the date of 
Subandhu (the author of the Vasavadatta), which is not exactly 
known. That Vakpatiraja connects Subandhu's name with Bhasa, 
Kalidasa and igrisandra’” places Subandhu at the close of the 
sixth century or the first half of the seventh century A.D. 

AS a poem the Gaudavano has been greatly admired by connoisseurs 


of Indian literature, for it is in no Way less artistically 
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constructed than the contemporary Sanskrit kavyase The style 
of Vakpatiraja is generally free from artificial word-puns, 
though long compounds are not entirely Wanting. Another 
positive point with Vakpatiraja is that he is more original 
than most of the Sanskrit poets writing on similar themes, 
inasmuch as he excels inldescribing rural life, which is 


rarely seen in earlier kavyaSe 


Though it is admittedly true that the Prakrit kavya 
of Vakpatiraja forms the chief source of our knowledge of 
the life and reign of Yasovarman, the real merit of the 
Gaudavaho as an important and genuine historical text 
depends on me far the grandilogquent description of 
Yasovarman's conquests, as indicated in the above-mentioned 
summary, stands the test of close scrutiny. It is however 
correct that some of the relevant details of expansion have 
some basis, as they receive in a general way varying amount 

pieces of 


of corroboration from some independent ,evidence. , including 


literary and epigraphic records. 


As to his conquests in the east, probably undertaken 
in the second quarter of the eighth century 4.D., a stone 
inscription, found in the ruins of Nalanda, issued by 
Malada (son of Yasovarman's minister Tikina) and palaeogra- 


phically datable to the eighth century A.D. refers to 
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Yasovarman as the paramount sovereign which undoubtedly 
indicates his authority over waeeane.. But the fact that 

an unnamed lord of Magadha has been substituted in the actual 
narrative for the king of Gauda (who is not mentioned in the 
text but whose defeat constitutes the title of the epic) has 
created an unfortunate and unnecessary discrepancy, giving 
birth to much confusion among scholars as to the identity 

of the said monarchs. An old commentator of tne Gaudavaho, 
named Bhatta Upendra Haripala identified the lord of 

Magadha with the king of Gauda, who according to the 
Bappabhattasuri-carita (a Jain work of 14th century A.D.) 

was Dharma. To resolve the problem there is further the 
suggestion that the lord of Magadha, defeated by Yasovarman , 
Was primarily no other than the last known Later Gupta king 
Sivitagupta II of Magadha, who extended his sway over Gauda 
and hence may secondarily also be regarded as king of Gouda.” 
Thus Yasovarman found only one king in possession of Magadha 
and Gauda. Dr. D.C. Ganguly also pointed out that if the 
king of Magadha was identical with the king of Gauda, 
Yasovarman's victory over Magadhan king made him master of 
the latter country also. As Vanga bordered on the Gauda 
country it was easy for Yasovarman to force his way into that 


country after his success against the Vangas.°* Thes ingenious 
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suggestion, though highly plausible, has however been doubted 
and not taken as an established on ae as according to this 
view, the name Gaudavaho applied to the great poetical work 
essentially requires that the opponent of Yasovarman Was a 
king of Gauda first who also conquered and ruled over 
lean” Whatever might have the actual case, the entire 
confusion emanates from the non-mention of the names of 
either the king of Magadha or the ruler of Gauda and not 
clarifying the situation properly, which may be considered 
as a serious defect of the Gaudavaho. For that reason, the 
idea that Yasovarman carried his victorious arms as far as 
Fengal and the sea, since he defeated the lord of Gauda, 
cannot at the present state of our knowledge be deemed more 
then just an inference owing to the lacunae in the availeble 


textual evidence. 


AS Yregards the southern conquests of Yasovarman, it 
may be pointed out that the inscriptions of the early 
Western Calukya king Vijayaditya (A.D. 696-733) of Badami 
speaks of the victory gained by his father Vinayaditya (A.D. 
681-696) towards the latter's reign (i.e., about A.D. 695) 
over an unnamed king, described as "the lord of the whole of 
the North" (sakalottarapathanatha), and the seizure by the 


winner of the symbols of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, the 
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Palidhveja banner and other insignia of imperial power. On 
the basis of the details relating to the vanguished king, it 
is reasonable to identify him with Yasovarman.°* However 
there are good grounds to believe that it was in this northern 
campaign that Vijayaditya, the Calukya crown-prince, was held 
captive by the enemy. Thus both parties claiming success 

over one another, the panegyrics of the courb-poet, pertain- 
ing to the southern conguests of Yasovarman, on the face of 
it, seems highly improbable, though there might be some 


65 
substance in it. 


Similarly, hiw western conquests have only Q remote and 
indirect corroboration. According to the Chinese chronicles, 
Yi-sha-fu-mo (possibly the same as Yasovarman) , king of Central 
India, maintained diplomatic intercourse with the Chinese 
empire and sent a mission with the Buddhist monk Pu-ta-~sin 
(Buddhasena) as its leader to the court of China in 754 ae 
apparently seeking for Chinese help against the Arabs and 
Tibetans,°- who were making inroads upon India, conquered 
Sindh, and sent an expedition against Kanauj which however 
did not meet with success. The defeat of the Parasikas by 
YaSovarman possibly refers to his victories ageinst the 
Arabs of Sindh, though there are different opinions about 


the identity of the Parasikas. 
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It is equally worthy of note in this connection that 
there is no specific corroborative evidence in favour of 
Yasovarman's conquest of the Vindhya region (which was at 
that time ruled by a Saila aynases) and Marudesa and his 


victory over some South Indian chiefs. 


Incidentally, the poset has supplied some information of 
his own ee Such accounts, also met with in similar royal 
biographies like Bana's Harsacarita, Bilhana's Vikramanhkadeva- 
carita etc., are doubtless inspired by the poet's natural 
desire to secure his own immortality with thet of his patron. 
But they do not much add to the qualities of the poems or 


texts on historical subjects. 


With these points may be connected the question of the 
basic character of the extant text, i.6., whether it is 
complete or in part, about which scholars are not quite 
cettain. Thus the hypothesis of H. jacana,” supported by 
Me Wintemitz * and others, is that the text that is available 
to us is probably just an extract from the original work, made 
up with only the poetical descriptions, that "pearls" of 
poetry etc., and excluding the purely historical data, which 
were not of much poetic value. The present poem may thus be 


regarded aS an abridged form of the fuller poem, which wes 
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actually written. Hence some scholars deem the poem unfinished 
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and fregmentary like the work of Bana. 


While highlighting the weaker sides of the Gaudavaho 

to be treated as an historical text, R.S. Tripathy has empha- 

sized that "the nature of Vakpati's poem itself does not allow 

us to give it any substantial measure of eradence".’° The 
contentions of the savant may be summed up as follows: 

(a) The incomplete state of the poem shows that the poet 
conceived the digvijeya as a probable event and not an 
actual fact, while it may not be unreasonable even to 
suppose that he took the conquests of the mythical Raghu 
as a model for singing the alleged achievements of his 
hero. 

(b) Strangely enough, the text does not mention any 
vanquished king by name, and this has created not only 
a lot of controversy, but has also introduced no small 
element of doubt into the whole story, which is obnoxi- 
ously full of vile flattery and vain exaggerations. 

(c) Shorn of embellishments and hyperbolic statements, 
what appears to be true is the central theme of the poem, 
viz., the killing of the king of Gauda and Magadhe (if the 
two ate identified). This does not seem improbable because 


this part of Hastern India had been controlled by Kanauj 
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during the time of Harsa and the Maukha ris An ambitious 
and powerful mcnarch like Yasovarman naturally sougthto 

reaffirm his political hegemony over the lower course of 
the Ganges. It was perhaps this complete success of the 
campaign that induced the royal court-poet and panegyrist 


of s 3 tt 
to invest Yasovarman with the halo of a "world-conqueror’ . 


It is perhaos these considerations that led Dr. R.S. 

tipathy to comment that the exploits of Yasove rman "read 
more like fiction than sober ciation A.B. Keith also 
sheared the same critical attitude when he wrote that though 
the Gaudavaho was planned on an snormous scale, on the whole 
it contains "as little history as nossioret.” In the assess- 
ment of Prof. M. Winternitz, the work is more a panegyric 
rather than historical poem, which it claims to be, since it 
contains less historical material and a wholly incomplete 
account of the military exploits and other deeds of valour 
performed by YaSovarman, the hero, which is again thoroughly 
interspersed with so many pictures of landscapes, mountains, 
Tivers, temples, descriptions of seasons, natural scenes, sun- 
rise and sun-set, royal relationships, the amusements of the 
kings, etc., interwoven with a large number of mythical 
legends, in the typical manner of the Sanskrit Matakavyas. 


In the context of the fact that the present epic does not 
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scruple to relate myths, it is small wonder that Yasovarman 
should be called an incarnation of Visnu, and for him being 
always surrounded by beautiful women and the conquest of the 
world seem but easy and inevitable. While pointing out the 
lack of seriousness in the poem, Prof. A.K. Warder observed 
that much of Vakpatiraja's work is only descriptive in 
Coaracver and attaches to Yasovarman's expeditions the tinge 
and atmosphere of a pleasure excursion rather than a grim 
military operation with death at every step.” The rich 
encomium and inflated statements about Yasovarman's conquests, 
as noted in the poem, are highly conventional, and in the 
absence of more detailed and stronger testimony of objective 
nature, it is difficult to accept the claim of Vakpatiraja 

as an historical fact that YaSovarman conquered all the 
regions in the north and south, though some records generally 
point to his military feats. The Gaudavaho, though a notable 
literary enterprise, is not an objective treatment of the life 
and times of Yasovarman of Kanauj, but rather the production 
of the biased mind of a court-poet like Vakpatiraja, who has 
revealed poor historical sense by reckless glorification of 
the achievements of his patron and by having introduced many 
elements with little relation to history. He therefore cannot 


be ranked as a sound historical biographer. It is difficult 


- 
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because of these reasons to agree with A.E. Keith who ranked 


audavaho a8 a nearer approach to history, compared to Bana's 


[s 
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arsacaritae 
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C— Navasshasankadevacarita of Padmagupta 


The epic Novasahasankacarita” of Padmagupta (also 
called Parimala), son of Mrganka gupta (or -datta), Was written 
in eighteen cantos (1525 verses) in the latter part of the 
tenth century or early in the eleventh century A.D. (perhaps 
more precisely about 1005 -. ) as a compliment to and in 
glorification of the court-poet's patron, the Patamara king 
Sindhuraja (c. A.D. 997-1000) of Dhara (in Western Malwa), who 
assumed the titles Navasahasanhka and Kumarenarayaoa, and was 
himself the son of Siyaka IT Harsa (c. A.D. 946/47-972) and 
the younger brother as well as successor ofWak:patiraja IL 
Munja (c. A.D. 972-997). The epic is entitled Navesahesanka- 


carita after this name of its hero Sindhuraja. 


On the trivial occasion of relating a purely imaginary 
and mythical theme of the winning and marriage of princess 
Sasiprabha, daughter of the Naga (dragon) king Sahkhepala, by 
Sindhuraja, the text in fact at the same time alludes to the 
life-history of the said Paramara ruler of Malwa. Thus the 


book narrates how SaSiprabha finds her pet deer pierced by an 
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arrow on which she recognizes the name of king Sindhuraja, 
while the king in his turn in pursuit of the deer comes to a 
lake and finds qa swan With a pearl-necklace on its beak, 
bearing the name of princess Sadiprabha. The princess sends 
her maiden in search of the necklace, and then follows an 
interviewand dialogue with the king. As a means to get his 
love, Sasiprabha and her father the Naga king (whose dominion 
lay two hundred miles south of the Narmada) entreat Sindhuraja 
to help to uproot the neighbouring demon king Vajrankusa and 
to bring the golden lotus from fae latter's pleasure-pond. In 
response to the call, Sindhuraja along with the Vidyadharas 
crossed the Godavari, reached the demon country and killed 

the demon king in a battle. “All the promises being accompli- 
shed, as a token of gratitude the Naga king gives his daughter 
in marriage to the victor and thus the two lovers Sasiprabhe 


and Sindhuraja are united. 


It may not be out of place now to give a short idea of 
the historical context in which the Paramaraking Sindhuraya 
scught to play his role. About the latter part of the eleventh 
century and the first three quarters of the twelfth century 
A.D., When the old empires of the Pratiharas and the Palas 


were falling into pieces, the onerous task of defending the 


country from the incursions of the Yamini Turks and their 
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successors fell upon the indegenous feudatories, who now set 
up as independent sovereigns. In this situation, when 
Northern India was threatened by Muslim invaders from beyond 
the north-western gates of India, people enthusiastically 
recalled the remarkable exploits of the mighty extirpator of 
the Saka Ksatrapas and consequently there Was a revivel of 

the Vikramadityan tradition. There is little wonder therefore 
that several rulers during this period bore the illustrious 
name of the great hero who braved a Saka king in his own city. 
One such significant king was the Paramara Sindhuraja of Malwa, 
who assumed the prestigious title of Navasahasanka, i.e., the 
new Sahasanka (Sahasanka being one of the names of the tradi- 
tional Sakari Vikramaditya of Malwa). In the same eleventh 
century A.D. the city of Dhara in Malwa playeé@ a great role 

in literature and this is evident from the fact, known from 
the Navasahasahkacarita, that both Munja and Sindhuraja ruling 
in Dhara, Were great lovers of literature, art and architecture, 


and extended their patronage to poets including Padmagupta. 


On a careful scrutiny of the text, it may be observed 
that though in the composition of the poem the mythical aspect 
is found to predominate over the historical character, still 
it is possible to glean and gather some elements of the Paramara 


history. Thus the general assumption that the original home of 
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the Paramaras (who subsequently established their capital at 
Dhara, modern Dhar, in Western M.P.) was Mount Abu in the 
Sixohi state of Rajputana, is primarily based on a story 
related by Padmagupta Parimala, which is also repeated in 

the later Paramara inscriptions issued in the second quarter 
of the eleventh century A.D., like the Tilakwada copper plate 


of Bhoja (V.S. 110 = A.D. 1045/46).°° 


The eleventh canto of the epic states that while at a 
hermitage Sindhuraja is told the story of the origin of his 
family. According to the story, in Vedic times a kamadhenu 
(wish-granting cow) of the sage Vasistha (the priest of the 
Solar king Tksvaku) was stolen from his hermitage by the sage 
Visvamitra ( a warrior king who later became a priest). There- 
upon in order to recover the cow, Vasistha made some offerings 
and oblations to the sacrificial fire with holy incantations 
on Mount Arbuda (or Abu, which marks the present border between 
Gujarat and Rajasthan). As a result, an armed hero sprang out 
of the sacrificial fire wearing a diadem (indicating royalty), 
fordibly recaptured the cow from visvamitra, end returned the 
same to his creator. In recognition of this distinguished 
service, Vasistha named him Paramara (slayer of the Enemies) 
and made him king. Thus the story traces the origin of the 


Paramara dynasty back to the time of the origin of the ancient 
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solar dynasty. In the lineage of this hero was born Upendra 
Krsnaraja (who is the earliest known king of the Paramara 
dynasty and ruled in the first quarter of the 9th century A.D. 
as vassal in Avanti installed there by the Rastrakuta emperor 
Govinda III, A.D. 793-814, after defeating the Pratihara king 
Nagabhata II). Upendra is followed by the immediate ancestors 


of Sindhuraja. 


Though presented in the guise of dealing with a fairy- 
tale theme, tne work mentions many historical names, and it is 
admittad on all hands that the main events of the story, 
centring Sindhuraja and Sagiprabha, are based on historical 
facts. However, some divergence of opinion is noticed with 
regard to the exact identity of the important characters in 
the epic. ‘Thus the said Naga king Sankhapala has been differ- 
ently identified with a Naga chief ruling in the old Bastar 
state or with a ruler of the Sinda dynasty of Karnataka, who 
were feudatories of the Paramatas,°" and the demon king 
Vajrankuga (whom Sindhuraja had to kill in order to win 
Sasiprabha) with a chief of the non-Aryan Mana tribe of 
Vajra (modern Waitagarh in the Chanda district of M.P.) or 
with a king of the $ilahara dynasty of Southern Maharashtra.” 
Sindhuraja, who is known to have plundered the Somavamsi kings 


“ s 2 
of Kosala, might nave done so in connection with his campaign 
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against Wairagarh. Further, the fact tnat the Parama ta 
Sindhuraja actually led an kang against the later Western 
Calukya king Satyasraya (A.D. 997 - c. 1008 A.D.) of Kalyana, 
and reconquered territories, which were wrested formerly from 
Munja by Tailla II (A.D. 973-997), may provide a guide-line 


in settling any of the above controversies. 


While the Navasahasankacarita has some contributions 
to make for the reconstruction of the Paramara history, it is 
found to be fraught with many defects when judged from the 


angle of vision of historical objectivity. 


The first foible of the text becomes obvious from the 
fact that it primarily deals with the mythical and fabulous 
theme of the acquisition of the Naga princess Sagiprebha by 
Sindhuraje, showing thereby that the poet, who describes his 
story in the conventional manner and the diction of a Maha- 
kavya, does not aim at history. Though the chief objective 
of Padmagupta as a court-poet is the glorification in glowing 
terms of the real heroic achievements of his patron, a histori- 
cal figure Sindhuraja (and the author in fact refers to 
historical names and events), in practice he lays more stress 
on the attractive details of the romantic legend and episode, 
and makes only a covert reference to the history of the Para- 


mata king and his dynasty. Particularly some parts of the epic 
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are really fantastic, such as Sindhuraja descending to the 
underworld, intervention of the Narmada river as a goddess 
etce, although it is presumable that the contemporary people 
would nave to some extent understood the exact historical 
implications behind these fables. As usual, the point of 
prediction of universal sovereignty has also been brought in 
by the band of royal astrologers, who forecast at the time 

o2 Sasiprabha's birth that she would become the consort of a 
universal emperor (which is an exaggeration beyond measure in 
the case of Sindhuraja). Thus supernatural powers and events 
have been introduced to enhance the position of an ordinary 


earthly king by a mystical interpretation of his history. 


Incidentally, one remembers a similar treatment by 
Bilhana in his Karnasundari in which he celebretes an actual 
wedding of his patron Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana to a princess, 
under the guise of tne marriage of a Caulukya prince to the 
daughter of a Vidyadhara king. However, the method does not 
tend towards historical treatment or results, and thus the 
work of Padmagupta Parimala can obviously be reckoned with as 


far from serious history. 


While pointing out some of the features of the Nava- 
sahaSankacarita, §.K. De has commented that "the characteris- 


tically complacent confusion of heroic myth and historical fact 
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makes the story a kind of heightened fairy tale, and probably 
as such a gratifying soup ismene® °° He further says that as 
history it is not of much velue, though as Kavya it is written 
in an embellished and pleasant style. Therefore the general 
observation of Buhler and Zacharae with regard to the Indian 
court-poets that they have often the tendency to "change the 
historical events of the most recent past into myths on purely 
poetical seciaaw holds admirably good for Padmagupta as 
well, in whose work historical element recedes substantially 


before the narration of mythology. 


It is worthy of note in this connection that the 
mythical story of tne origin of the Paramaras, as offered in 
the Navasahasankacarita, seeking to attach to the dynasty a 
distinguished background, is not mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the family issued prior to the second quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D., when the story might have been concocted. On 
the other hand, the Harsola copper plate grant of Siyaka Ir 
(V.S. 1005 = A.D. 947/48), the earliest known epigraphic 
record of the Paramaras and issued nearly half a century 
before the time of Padmagupta Parimala, presents a different 
view of the origin, according to which the kings of the Para- 
mara dynasty were born in the imperial Rastrakutea family of 


» 85 caw 
the Deccan. It appears that during the time of Munja and 
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Sindhuraja, the Paramaras had tended to forget and deny what 
their immediate predecessors Siyaka II had thought of their 
origin. The possible factors responsible for this sudden 
change of stand may well be surmised. The myth of the 
emergence of the Paramaras from the sacrificial fire, i.e., 
from the Fire god Agni, in due course gained wide popularity, 
so much so that the same myth was adopted later by other 
Rajput families, superseding their own older traditions as 
their origin, embodied in the earlier record of these 
dynasties. Thus the Hindi epic Prthvirajaraso (a heavily 
interpolated Braj version of an originally Apabhratisa epic 
of the twelfth century A.D.) by Cand Bardai states that 
out of the sacrificial fire on Mount Arbuda, Vasistha suc- 
sasetuay created four warriors -- Pratihara, Caulukya, 
Paramata and Cahamana, in order to protect the sactifice 
from desecration by donouae It seems that this later 
concoction Was designed to unite together the four famous 
Rajput families, the champions of Hinduism, in the long 
struggle against the Turkish Muslim invaders of India. In 
any case, there is little doubt that Padmagupta Parimala 

by his peculiar invention of the myth paid more attention 
to cater to popular sentiments and to create a halo round 


the image of his nero, than to present a correct portrayal 
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of the Paramara king and thus to act as an honest historio- 


graphere 


One of the reasons why the poem is classed along with 
other historical works is the fact that it furnishes an 
account of the Pratihara dguaseg. But Padmagupta merely 
states that there ruled in the Paramara family more than 
one king between Upendra and Vakpe ti I, and does not specify 
the names of Vairisimha I and Siyaka IT, who were respectively 
the son and grandson of Upendra and intervened between 


Upendra and Vakpati Ie 


In view of these negative points, it is difficult to 
wholly concur with Prof. M. Winternitz that the poem deserves 
to be mentioned as an historical work in the true Sees 
In fact, that the author Padmagupta has deliberately done 
aWay With the way of objective treatment of contemporary 
events has much shattered his claim to be ranked among 
the serious historiographers of India and has simultaneously 
far lessened the value of the work as a reliable historical 


Source. 


contd eo. De 
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D— Vikramankadevacarita of Bilhana 


Written by the famous Kashmirian Brahmana poet Bhatta 
Bilhana in the eleventh century A.D., the Vikramanka devacaritan, 
an important Sanskrit work (mahakavya) in the historical litera- 
ture of ancient India, delineates in glorious terms in eighteen 
cantos the life and activities of Vikramaditya VI, the most 
powerful king of the Western Calukya dynasty of Kalyana, whose 


AD 
prosperous and eventful reign extended from 1076 to 1126/27. 


} 
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That as a poet and a scholar, Bilhana Was of no mean 
merit is well attested by his Karnasundari, a four-act court 
comedy and semi-historical drama (natika) celebrating tho 
marriage of the Caulukya king Karnadeva of Anahilapataka with 


Karnasundart under the guise of a romantic story, besides an 


erotic poem belonging to him entitled Caura-pancasika.s 


The work opens with an invocation to Krsna and also 
refers to the Ardhanarisvara aspect of Siva. ‘The simile, 
drawn in verse 20, points to the extensive use of sugar of 
Pundra (North Bengal) all over India for its excellence and 
whiteness. Regarding the origin of the Calukyas, Bilnana has 
provided us with a myth, according to which once when Brahma, 
the Creator, Was performing his evening prayers, he Was 
approached by Indra who urged for the birth of a great man in 


order to put an end to the prevailing chaotic condition on the 
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earth. The Creator agreed and accordingly from his palm (or 
water pot i.se., culuka) arose a man from whom sprang the 
Calukya dynasty. Harita and Manavya were the earliest men of 
this dynasty. The kings of this race at first made Ayodhya’ 
their capital, which was abandoned by later kings, of whom 
some in course of their conquests went to the Deccan to settle 
permanently. This is followed by a long break in tradition 
and Bilhana then passes on to Tailapa (or Taila II, A.D. 973= 
997), e great king born in this dynasty who having overthrown 
the Rastrakutas in A.D. 973-74, restored the glory of his 


family. 


After Tailapa came in succession Satyastaya, Jayasimha 
and Trailokyamalla, better known as Ahavamalla or Somesvara I 
(A.D. 4043-68), the father of Bilnana'’s hero. Ahavamalla 
plundered the Cola capital Kanci, defeated the Cola kings 
several times, attacked Malava and compelled Bhoja to escape 
from his capital to Dhara, vanquished the Kalacuri king Karna 
of Dahala and subjugated the king of Dravida. Thus possessed 
of a prosperous kingdom, ‘Ahavamalla made Kalyana his capital. 
Though victorious the king had no son, and as a reward to the 
constant penance of the king and his wife in Siva's temple the 
god promised them two sons and one more as a special boon. 


Thus the royal couple had three sons-— Some svara II, Vikramaditya 
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and JayaSimha, the birth of the second being preceded by 
remarkable portents presaging his future greatness. Gradually 
the boys grew up, and seeing that of the three Vikramaditya 
was most powerful, Ahavamalla proposed to install him as the 
crown-prince and thereby to fulfil the purpose of Siva. But 
the virtuous prince sternly declined to oust his brother, 
refused to offer and ultimately Somesvara IT became the 


crown-prince. 


On behalf of his father Vikramaditya won many victories. 
He conquered the land of Dravida, reinstalled the king of 
Malava and plundered Kanci. He also subjugated the rulers of 
Kerala and Ceylon and conquered the cities of Gangakunda and 
Cakrakota. In the meantime Ahavamalla died of a malignant 
fever and the maladministration of Somesvara II (A.D. 1068-76) 
let loose the forces of anarchy and confusion all over the 
country. Canto IV, containing the narration of the death of 
Somesvara I Ahavamalla, constitutes one of the most beautiful 
and attractive places in the poem. Soon suspicions arose 
between the first two brothers and as a result, Vikramaditya 
and Jayasimha left the kingdom and took up a position on the 
Tungabhadra. They also routed an army sent by Somesvara It 
to capture them. In the fratricidal struggle that was imminent, 


king Jayasimha of Konkana and the ruler of Alupa sided with 


LSt 


— 


Vikrama who now married the daughter of the Cola king Vira- 
rajendra (A.D. 1063-70) and effected an alliance with the 
Colase Soon the Cola king was assassinated and Vikrama 
installed his brother-in-law Adhirajendra Cola (1068-70) on 
the throne of Kancei. But soon Rajiga, king of Vengi, murdered 
the new Cola king and occupied Kanei, while Somesvara II, who 
now made a common cause with Rajiga against his brother, 
attacked Vikrama from the rear. The result was indeed fatal 
to the allies. Vikrama, initially extremely unwilling to 
measure swords with his elder brother, but later compelled to 
do so at the command of Sivas thoroughly anninilated the 
combined forces and took Some svara II prisoner. He was 
desirous of restoring the kingdom to his fallen foe, Somes = 
vara II, but was again debarred by the angry behest of Siva 


ffom doing so. 


Then Vikrama made himself king, appointed his brother 
Jayasimha the ruler of Vanavasa-mandala and effected more 
conquests. At this point the poet has introduced the usual 
diversion from serious matters and used the opportunity of 
describing the effect of the spring on the passions as well 
as the beauties of the Rajput princess Candrelekha in minute 
details, the news of whose svayamvara now reached Vikramaditya 


(Chap. VIII). Soon he married Candralekha, daughter of the 
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Rajput king of Karahata(who is no other than the gilghara 
Marasimha of Satara). In the desoription of the ceremony of 
selection of her husband by the bride, Bilhana has adopted the 
Raghuveuse of Kalidasa as his model. The succeeding Cantos 
IN-XIII are devoted to the description of how the new royal 
couple enjoyed their merry days and the attending carousal. 
However, after some time, Jayasimha rose in revolt against 
his elder brother, and allied with a good number of kings 
advanced towards the Krsna. When the policy of appeasement 
towards his younger brother proved abortive, Vikrama was 
compelled to undertake military operations against the rebels, 
as a result of which the entire rebellious army fled away and 
Jayasimha was arrested, but pardoned. Moreover, the Colas 
also gave further trouble and Vikrama had to defeat them and 
occupy Kanoi (though, as Keith describes it ironically, the 
Colas were probably defeated by Vikrama more in the poet's 
imagination than in er ie During his long reign of 
peace and prosperity, Vikramaditya VI (1076~1126/27) erected 

a temple of Visnu Kamalavilasin, and adjacent to it also a 


city, Vikramapur by name. 


Then Bilhana recounts the history of Kashmir during 
the reign-periods of Anantadeva (with his queen Subhata), 


4 
Kalasa and his three sons — Harsadeva, Utkargadeva and Vijaymalla. 
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The last Canto XVIII is refreshingly interesting, for while 
giving in it his autobiography, Bilhana narrates his ancestry; 
native land and the principal events of his life and literary 
adventures as a Wandering scholar, attesting a practice by 
young scholars and poets in India, which prevailed down to 

the most recent times. The poet says that he was the son of 
the Brahmana Jyestha-kalasa (who had written a commentary on 
the Mahabhasya and won equal fame as an author of lyric poems, 
epics and dramas) as well as of Nagadevi of the village of 
Khonamusa near Pravarapura in Kashmir. The poet's account of 
Khonamusdis so true to nature that Buhler who visited the 
native village, has expressed his admiration at the accuracy 
of the description.” Both of his brothers are stated to be 
scholars and poets. By virtue of his vast learming in all 

the gastras, including the Vedas, Vedangas, Grammar upto the 
Mahabhasya and the Poetics, he acquired wide reputation.’ He 
left his home (perhaps in A.D. 1065 during the reign of Kalasa, 
A.D. 1064-1088) and wandered far and wide strenuously, visit- 
ing many places and courts of India, including Mathura, Virnda-~ 
vana, Kanauj, Prayag, Varanasi, Dhara, Gurjara, Ramesvara and 
finally Kalyana in Southern’ India. He stayed for some time 

at the court of the Kalacuri king Karna (apparently Laksmi - 


karma, CG» A.D. 1034-73) of Dahala (where he defeated poet 
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Gangadhara in a literary contest) and also with the Caulukya 
Karnadeva Trailokyamalla (A.D. 1064-94) of Anahilapataka, 
before he was received by the Western Calukya king Vikramaditya 
VI (AD. 1076-1127) of Kalyana at his court, where the poet 
spent the rest of his life. The title Vidyapati (master of 

the sciences) was conferred on him by the Western Calukya 

king along with the gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant. 

At any rate in his turn, Bilhana rewarded his patron by com- 
posing in his honour the epic in eighteen cantos, the 
Vikramankadevacarita, at a time when Harsa of Kashmir was 


still a prince. 


As regards the date of the work, Keith postulates 
that it should be placed before A.D. 1088, because it does 
not mention the southern expedition of Vikramaditya VI taking 
place in that year, and refers to Harsadeva of Kashmir, not 
as King, but as prince, the latter becoming king in A.D. 1088.7" 


be 
Concerning the merits of the work, it may pointed out 


that it contains not only important materials of historical 
interest, but also those of socio-economic import, pertinent 
to ths period. Apart from giving valuable details about the 
history of the Western Calukya kings of Kalyana as well as 
the military achievements and the personal history of the 


royal hero of the poem, Bilhana also conveys some useful 
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information about other members of his family, viz.; the 
exploits of Vikrama's father Kenyans ay Ahavetalla, and those 
of Scie conte II, the capture and defeat of his brother Jaya~ 
simhea etce The contemporaneity of Bilhana with Vikramaditya VI, 
who extended liberal patronage and munificence towards litera- 
ture and scholarship during his long reign, has obviously 
enhanced the value of this work. Many of the descriptions 
stated in it have >een corroborated by the epigraphical records 
of the period. Thus Bilhana's statement of the conquest of 
Kanei from the Cola king Rajendra It by Somegvara I is borne 
out by an inscription of the latter's reign dated 1058 A.D. 
Royal wars and royal marriages figure prominently in this work, 
and the contemporary social life, though by and large of the 
patricians, is also depicted in it in an interesting manner. 
Moreover, scholars are also unanimous that as a piece of poetry, 
Bilhana's work deserves much praise and proves him as a worthy 
son of Kashmir, which occupied a prominent seat in Literature 


and science during the 1ith and 12th centuries A.D. 


However, a critical scrutiny of the Vikramankadevacarita 
reveals many of its shortcomings as a serious historical text. 
As in Bana's Harsacarita, in the hands of Bilhana, accurate 
chronology has suffered considerably and is lost in the medley 


of vague expressions used always, such as, "after some days", 
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"efter some time", "after many days" etc. Even the duration 
of time that intervened in between the different events is 
never accurately stated, though inscriptions normally bear 

out his narratives On many an occasion he has gone astray from 
established political facts, known from epigraphical records. 
thus hig statement that Vikramaditya VI overthrew Somesvara IT 
about 1070 - is erroneous, for the latter is understood 
from the inscriptions to have ruled at least upto A.D. 1076, 
which is also the year of Vikramaditya's accession. Further, 
the authenticity of Bilhana's claim that the prince Vikrama- 
ditya VI led expeditions against Gauda, Kamarupa, Pandya and 
Ceylon, may also be doubted, though there may be some meagre 


historical basis in the statement. 


Bilhana seems to have left no stone unturned to adorn 
his poem with the features of a mahakavya, and this very 
investiture of the epic character has entailed reckless indui- 
gence in the over-simplification of facts and over-dramatization 
of historical story, which have all considerably marred the 
academic value of the work. Quite in keeping with this epic 
spirit, the author assures that in each and every campaign of 
the Calukyas against the Colas, the latter were often completely 
rooted out, though . he very soon tells that the erstwhile enemies 
were still able to worry the Calukya ruler, and their fresh 


inimical movements made a more extensive expedition necessary. 
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Some times, the artificial style leaves things difficult as 

to the precise sense. Thus it is not certain whether while 

at Karna's court Bilhana wrote a poem on Rama or made a journey 
to Ayochya. There is also dubious feeling about the identity 
of the two Karnas, whom he mentions (in Canto I, 102-103 and 
Canto XVIII, 93). The poetical compositions were apparently 
employed in the service of the glorification of the new 

Warrior class, which was extremely conscious of its position 

in the society. This tendency is amply reflected in the repre- 
sentation of the contemporary princes in the roles of ancient 
heroes of bygone days. Thus Satyastaya Calukya is portrayed 

as Bhima the Pandava, Vikramaditya VI as Rama, the son of 
Dagaratha etc. Further the description of the origin of the 
Calukya family is purely imaginary, and it might appear 
regrettable that Bilhana placed his unqualified reliance on 
this myth. The triumph of the Calukya King Tailapa (i.e. 


ALD 
Taila II, ,973-997 . “.) over his overlord, the Rastrakitas 


Ad 
(and the consequent overthrow of the latter in 973-74 


during the reign of their king Karkka II) has been recorded, 
but not his own defeat (or more precisely the defeat of his 
general Barappa, at least at the initial stages) by the 
Paramara king Munja (c. A.D. 972/74-995) of Malave. As 


heroes, both SomeSvara I Ahavemalla and Vikramaditya VI are 


depicted as paragons of virtue, while others, as vicious. 
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The example to what extent the historian lags behind the epic 
poet is provided by the description of Bilhana that when his 
patron Vikramaditya VI was born, flowers fell from the heaven, 
Indra's drum was sounded and the gods in the heaven became 
eee but nonetheless he does not care to speak of the date 
of his birth. This clearly points to a great difficulty 
experienced with the book. Although the events narrated by 
Bilhana pertain to, or are even broadly based on, history, as 
is proved by many inscriptions, what is ultimately available 
is a distorted picture, since he often exaggerates. Despite 
being extra-ordinary as a poet, there are no too many argu- 
ments in existence to speak for Bilhana as a reliable historian. 
Therefore A.B. Keith aptly called the work "an application of 


; o4 
the normal recipe for making an epic to a historical theme". 


Bilhana's chief objective behind the composition of the 
mahakavya Was to show his skill as a poet, to follow all the 
rules of poetics and to extol his heroes exuberantly, and to 
put in the words of the poet himself, “to furnish a drink of 
immortality to his patron's body of fame", which would have 
otherwise perished "with the sound of the drum which proclaims 
the hour of man's departure!. Further, Vikramdditya VI showered 
many laurels upon his court-poet Bilhana including the title 


Vidyapati (master of sciences). These points are potent enough 
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to lead scholars to suspect his historical impartiability. 
They alone proceed to manifest why, in explaining the events 
of the life of king Vikramaditya VI, Bilhana was required on 
many an occasion to divorce completely the path of honest 


judgement and pronounce his verdict in favour of his patron. 


It should be noted in this connection that in heredi- 
tary monarchy, the relationship between brothers, when the 
inheritance of a kingdom was in question, posed a serious 
problem and therefore formed an important topic for contem- 
porary historians. In one of such cases, in defiance of 
the law of primogeniture, Vikramaditya VI had usurped the 
throne from his elder brother Somesvara It. Bilhana took up 
the task of justifying this action and had all along been busy 
in settling happily the knotty problem of white-washing the 
misdeeds of the ambitious king, through which the latter gained 
control over the throne, viz., violating the law of primogeni- 
ture, Warring against his brothers including Some svara TI and 
Jayasimha, and putting Somesvara II into prison etc. These 
awkward activities, which should have been regarded as palpa- 
bly natural in the domain of contemporary power-politics, were 
needed by Bilhana to be satisfactorily explained away, for 
they would have cast a serious slur upon the noble character 
of his patron. The endeavour of the poet leaves the impression 


that he Was always bent on fulfilling his mission of exonerating 
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the king from all charges. Hence he wove a fine net-work of 
queer ideas of super-natural and divine intervention (in this 
case, of Sive) in the course of human history, and tried to 
show now Vikramaditya VI, though steadfastly reluctant to 
commit what he considered to be grossly unjust, had in the 
long run to spoil his hands by those activities, only at the 
angry behest of the supreme god diva, who Was made to inter- 
yene in the affairs with suspicious promptitude. This un- 
historical factor, drawn upon by Bilhana in the interest of 
his patron, hes not only undermined the merit of his work, 
but also has evoked serious invective from some scholars that 
"the work shows that poets in India have had always the fancy 


95 
for dressing even historical events in a mythical garb". 


Viewed from the modern conception of history, i.e., 
scientific, objective and chrinologically arranged record of 
historical events, the veracity of which has been established 
and ascertained by a correct appraisal of all available 
materials, with a description of the social, politiéal, econo- 
mie and religious conditions from age to age — the 
Vikramahkadevacarita of Bilhana does not reach the necessary 
standard, which would entitle it to be ranked among the 
authentic sources of "history", in the proper sense of the 


term. Like most historical biographies of ancient India, which 
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are to a large extent panegyrics, it is limited in its object, 
evlogistic in character, rhetorical or poetic in style and 
above all aims more at edification and entertainment rather 
than a statement of positive facts. A substantial part of 
the work is based upon his deliberately garbled interpretation 
of events, which is incidentally contradicted by inscriptions. 
But while it is correct that as a piece of history, the work 
is full of blemishes, it has also to be admitted that the 
text offers many valuable information on Calukya history, 
particularly the reign of Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana, which 
can not be immediately set aside as a wholesale poetic fabri- 
cation. By and large, the work can be fruitfully made use of 
to the benefit of the historian, if the distortion of facts 
pieces of 
is remedied with the assistance of epigraphs and other related , 


evidence:. 


E — Ratacarita of Sandhyakaranandi 


— 


The unique palm-leaf manuscript of the Sanskrit kavya 
Ramacatita,°° written in Bengali characters of the 12th century 
A.D., Was a chance discovery by Pandit Haraprasad Sastri from 
Nepal in 1897. Fortunately, the manuscript contained not 
only the text of Ramacarita, but also a commentary (written a 


few years later, but in the same character) of the first Canto 
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and of 35 verses of the second canto. The commentary portion 
of the manuscript, which gives fuller account of the reign of 
Ramapala than the text, however, abruptly comes to an end. 
The scribe to the text was siiaesudve: apparently a Buddhist 
by faith, but unfortunately not knowing Sanskrit, and thus 
while copying, making such mistakes, like omission of verses 
6tc.e, aS a little knowledge of Sanskrit might have avoided. 


The importance of the commented portions lies in the fact 


that in them can these omissions be recovered. 


The Ramacarita Was composed and completed in four 
cantos (with 220 verses in Arya metre) by the Bengali poet 
Sandhyakaranandi during the reign of the Pala king Madanapala- 
deva (A.D. 1144/45-1161/62), one of the sons of Ramapala (c. 
A.D. 1077-1120), almost an exact contemporary of the later 
Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 1076-1126! of 
Kalyane. Sandhyakaranandi flourished as a court-poet under 
Ramapala and was himself a civil-servant, belonging to a very 
respectable Karana or Kayastha family of Varendra (ise., North 


Bengal). 


The text, which is one of the most important sources 
of information for the reign of Ramapala, begins by alluding 
to the origin of the Pala dynasty. Then the author treats of 


Vigrahapala III (feather of Ramapala) and his wars with the 
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Kalacuri king Laksmikarna. The narrative then goes on to the 
reign-period of Mahipala IL (the eldest son and successor of 
Vigrahapala III), elaborately deals with Ramapala, continues 
even after Ramapala's death and ends with the reign of 
Madanapala. As a historical biography, it deals with, inter: 
alia, the eventful and the remarkable career of an able 
monarch like Ramapala who appeared at a critical juncture of 
the history of the Palas as well as of Eastern India, defeated 
the internal and external enemies of the kingdom, and thus 
restored the fallen fortunes of his family after the preceding 
king, his eldest brother Mahipala II, lost his throne and life 
as a result of the invasion of the hostile confederacy of a 
large number of rebellious vassals and feudatories (like 
Visvaditya, Tsvaraghosa etc.), which, according to Ramacarita, 
was the part of a violent popular revolt led by the feudal 
chief Divya (or Divyoka), himself an officer of the state, 

and the leader of the Kaivartas. According to Sandhyakara- 
nandi, Divya, who was a Kaivarte by caste, took to fraudulent 
practice as qa vow, brought about the death of the forlorm 

Pala king and occupied Varendri (North Bengal). ‘The details 
of this great Kaivarta rebellion against the Palas are not 


practically known from any source other than the Rama carita. 
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The text furnishes many information relating to the 
contemoorary condition, particularly political, not directly 
connected with its hero, which would have otherwise remained 
unknown. As for example, the Ramacarita states that the 
king of Utkala named Karnakesari (probably a successor of 
Uddyotakesari, and a subordinate ally of Anantavarman Coda~ 
ganga) was defeated by Jayasimha, the feudatory ruler of 
Dandabhukti under Ramapala. The same text also speaks of 
"a new danger" which confronted Ramapala on the eve of his 
fight with the Kaivarta Bhima. It appears that this new 
danger to the Pala dynasty refers to the serious threat to 
the security posed during this time by Nanyadeva of the 
Karnataka dynasty who seems to have been an officer under the 
Palas at the beginning of his career and increased his power, 
taking advantage of the Kaivarta revolt, and eventually estab- 
lished sometime about A.D. 1097 his supremacy over Ti rabhukti 
(modern Tirhut) with the help of the Calukya king Vikramaditya 
VI of Xalyana. Further, the Kaviprasasti written at the end 
of the kavya is a biographical section, treating of the post 


himself. 


As to the value of the Ramacarita, RC. Majumdar 
commented that it shows further progress in historical con- 


ception and is undoubtedly the best from the historical point 
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of er a There is considerable worth in the opinion of the 
late savant. It is decidedly correct that the importance of 
the Ramacarita, which is notable for its historical contents, 
can hardly be exaggerated, for as a aatuce okay record and 
the only authentic historical chronicle of ancient Bengal, 
known to us, the text in general throws valuable light on the 
history of Bengal in the second half of the eleventh century 
and the first half of the twelfth century A.D. Particularly 
for the history of Bengal over half a century (c. A.D. 1070- 
1120) covered by the reign of Ramapala, this historical docu-~ 
ment provided us with a wealth of materials, such as are not 


available in regard to any other period. 


The historical value of the Ramacarita gets further 
enhanced when it is found to have come from the pen of an 
author, contemporary of its royal hero, by virtue of which 
he enjoyed every opportunity of knowing the events of Rama- 
pala's reign and those of his successors like Rajyapala, 
Kumarapala, Gopala TILT and Madanapala. It Was more so because 
his father Prajapatinandin was the Minister of Peace and War 


(Sandhivigrahika), comparable to modern foreign minister, 


presumably under Ramapala. 


The literary style, poetic merit, lyrical beauty and 


peculiarity of the Ramacarita are also praiseworthy. This 
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curious and rare literary production of Sandhyakaranandin is 
composed throughout in Slesa (paronomasia or double en tendre), 
which producing two different meanings simultaneously, Was a 
favourite figure of speech with Sanskrit poets since the 11th 
century A.D. Barring a single canto (in glesa) of the 
Kicakavadha, the Ramacarita seems to constitute the first 
sustained instance of a slesa-kavy - Thus read one way, it 
gives the connected story of Ramacandra of the ancient Solar 
dynasty (the hero of the epic Ramayana ) with his defeat of 
Ravana and recovery of his abducted wife Sita, on the other 
hand, read another way, it narrates the history of king 
Ramapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, with the 
defeat of his enemy, the Kaivarta chief Bhima, and the 
recovery of Varendra, his homeland and part of the Pala 
empire, which had been lost to the hostile camp. Thus in a 
form is presented the device of associating a contemporary 
ruler with the ancient solar dynasty. Ramapala having been 
compared with Rama, the poet proudly styles himself Kalikala- 


So OS 
Valmiki. \ 


By and large, the Ramacarita may be regarded as a good 
specimen of historical work delineating contemporary events 
without much unnecessary embellishment. R.C. Majumdar re- 


iterates his note of appreciation, when he says, "Though 


z10 


extremely limited in character both in regard to time and 
locality, it is a fairly good specimen of objective treatment 


. “, 2 
of history . 


However, an unbiased assessment of the Ramacarita 
equally reveals some of its glaring short-comings. The 
historical value of the book is considerably marred by the 
fact that its author Sandhyaka ranandi , who being a court- 
poet to Ramapala, possessed a marked inclination towards his 
patron, cannot be accepted as an unprejudiced and impartial 
analyst of the achievements of either Mahipala II (who without 
verifying the truth of the report of some mischievous people 
that his brothers were conspiring against him, threw both 
Sovepale II and Ramapala into prison and made them suffer all 
sorts of indignation) or of the Kaivarta chiefs like Divya, 
Bhima ete., (who were the avowed adversaries of Ramapala), 
to whom the author was naturally highly inimical. It was the 
iq jor aim of the poet to record in his work the events how 
Ramapala, despite being the youngest of three brothers, 
ultimately succeeded in being one of the greatest emperors 
of the Pala dynasty. Therefore while the prominent events 
of the reign of Mahipala II, aS narrated in the Ramacarita, 
may be broadly regarded as historical, one has to maintain 


due reservation with regard to the author's description of 


ail 


Citic 100 . : 
Mahipala II as hard-hearted, not adhering to either truth 


101 / 102 
or good policy, resorting to fraudulent tricks etce 


With regard to the literary style of the poem, it may 
be observed that it is not only artificial but also has been 
detrimental to the cause of history. Being flesa-kéy a, the 
Ramacarita is obscure, because Sandhyakaranandi adopted the 
dsvice of telling two separate stories of Rama and Ramapala 
in one miniature epic, and each of its verses are made to 
yield two entirely different meanings at the same time, so 
that scholars have often been at a loss to determine the 
exact meaning of these knotty verses, creating acute 


controversies. 


Thus though admitting of its greatest historical 
merit aS a contemporary record, Profs. M.A. Mehendale 
and A.D. Pusalkar regretted that the Ramacarita failed 
as a poetical composition and was soon forgotten on 


account of its limited and local weesieste 


Contd eee He 
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tn Kuma rapalacarita of Hemacandra 


The historical poem Kumarapalacarita (otherwise called 
Dvyasteyakavya) consisting of 28 cantos, Was written on the 
general history of Gujarat by the virtuous but extremely 
dreary Jain monk and polymath Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1172) in 
honour of, and narrating the life of, his patron Kuma rapala 
(c. A.D. 1145-1171/72), the Caulukya king of Anahillapataka 
(Anahilwad) of Gujarat, while the ruler was at the height of 


his fame. ~°* 


Among the Jain writers, who proved their ability 
in Sanskrit literature, especially in writing historical 
treatises, perhaps the most prominent place is to be.given to 
Hemacandra, who was born at Dhanduka, bore the title Kalikala- 
Sarbajna and was himself the author of a large number of 
invaluable books. He was undoubtedly the greatest Jain author 
of the twelfth century and one of the most prolific writers 


of ancient India, who wielded his pen on subjects, both 


scientific and literary. 


The poem owes its second name to either of the two 
facts — (a) it consists of two parts, the first part having 
twenty cantos written in Sanskrit and the second part compris- 
ing eight cantos in Prakrit, and (b) the poem also serves, 
other than historical, a definite grammatical purpose of 


affording illustrations of the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
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grammar. In fact the last two cantos of the work are written 
in various Prakrt dialects like Magadhi, Sauraseni, Paisacl 
and Apabhramsa. However, Dr. A.K. Majumdar believes that for 
all practical purposes, there are two distinct works, and not 
one. Thus he has separated the Sanskrit section from the 
Prakrt section of the poem and has called the former, 


Dvyastayakavyas and the latter Kumarapalacarita, as it deals 


exclusively with the life of Kumarapala in distinction to the 
Dvyasrayakav a, Which presents the general history of Gujarat 
from the reign of Mularaja to itesapeiws A DvyaSvayakay as 
composed about 1300 A.D. on the life of Srenika by Jinaprabha, 
a prolific writer of numerous stotras, has however nothing to 


do with this poem of Hemacandra. 


As regards the date of the composition of the poem, 
ie 106 
the view of A.B. Keith that it was written about 1163 * 
does not seem to tally totally with the opinion of Dr. A.Xk. 
Majumdar that the writing was started by Hemacandra during 
the reign of Jayasimha Siddharaja (c. A.D. 1094-1145), though 
it must have been finished during the next reign of Kumarapala 
107 : 
(c. A.D. 1145-1171/72). If the two views are to be recon- 


ciled, . -.it has to be assumed that the composition conti- 


nued for a pretty long period of at least 20 years to come to 


an end, 


ais 


The poem Kumgrepalacarita or Duyasteyakavya has a 
distinct value for tne history of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, 
particularly of Kumarapala y and also includes some account of 
the predecessors of the king. For instance, from this source 
it is known that the Caulukya king Bhimadeva I (c. A.D. 1022- 
1064), nephew of Durlabharaja and son of Nagadeva, went to 
the Punjab, crossed the Sindhu by means of a stone bridge, 
built by him, and defeated Hammuka, ruler of Sindh. In 
partial confirmation of this, Merutunga also states that 
during this time, taking advantage of Bhima's absence, the 
Paramara Bhoja's general Kulacandra plundered Anahillapataka. 
The Dyyastaya also describes that the rulers of Pundra and 
Andhra entered into friendly relation with Bhima I. Further, 
in the third canto of the work, while describing the start 
of the campaign of Mularaja {one of the three sons of Bhima- 
deva I, who predeceased his father) led against Graharipu, 
Hemacandre has left valuable information regarding some 


social and religious customs of the period. 


The author Hemacandra has proved his worth simultane- 
ously as a poet, aS a grammarian in two languages, and also 
as a historian (though in a restricted sense). According to 
4.5. Keith, his success as a historian is proved by the fact 


that the cantos XVI-KX of the poem, which celebrate Kumarapala's 


ats 


rule, seem to be true at least in aanseencee These portions 
of the work, amply supported by other Gujarat chroniclers, 
represent and extol the king as a loyal and pious follower 

of the principles of Jainism who forbade the slaughter of 
animals under the severest penalty, prohibited bloody sacrifices 
and trade in flesh, erected Jain temples and pursued a defi- 
nitely pro-Jain policy. His order was obeyed in Saurashtra, 
Lata, Malava, Abhira, Medapate, Meru and Sapadalaksa. The 
Brahmanas who were not allowed to violate this order, had to 
offer sacrifices of grains and were debarred from offering 
animal sacrifices to the Hindu oases The last two cantos 
also contain moral and religious reflections. It is important 
to note in this connection that there are at least two epi- 
graphical records, viz., the undated Ratnapur Stone inscrip- 
Mon and the Kiradu Stone inscription of Alhanadeva, dated 
v.S. 1209 (= A.D. i459), b6 prove that Kumarapsla's feuda- 
tories in Southern Marwar issued orders prohibiting the 


Slaughter of animals on certain days. 


It may be incidentally remembered that the Jain 
caronicles of Gujarat attest that the erudite Jain scholar 
Hemacandra, who lived in the court of Kuma rapala and profoundly 
influenced him, was responsible for the conversion of the king 


to Jainism, and also received the patronage of the previous 
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Caulukya king Jayasimha Siddharaja (ce AD. 1094-1145), one of 
the greatest kings of this dynasty, whose court also Hemacandra 
graced by his presence. That Kumarapala changed his creed 
before A.D. 1164, built a Jain temple with the image of 
Parsvanatha at Javalipura and embraced Jainism under the 
influence of Hemacandra is also corroborated by an epigraphic 
record, viz., the Jalor inscription of V.S. 1221 (= A.D. 1164). 
However, the epithet Mahesvara-nrpagranih) , applied to Kimateapala 
in the Veraval inscription of Bhava Brhaspati, dated Valabhi 
Samvat 850 (= A.D. 1269) may be understood in the sense that 

the king still did not neglect, and even showed respect to 
Saivism, the faith of his aneadbora. This is also borne 

out by several other pieces of evidence, including the state- 


ment of Hemacandra himself. 


Among other pieces of evidence further favouring the 
above idea of Kumarapala'ts affiliation to Jainism, mention may 
be made of an allegorical drama named Moha ra japarajaya (the 
defeat of King Illusion) composed in five acts by the Jaina 
Yasahpala in between A.D. 1229 and A.D. 1252, describing the 
process and results of the conversion of Kumarapala to 
jeinismco In this play, King Kutarapala's marriage with 


princess Krpasundari is also represented and Hemacandra is 


mentioned as the priest who solemnized the marriage in the 
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presence of the Fer Page The play mixes allegory with 
reality as it introduces real human beings like king Kumara- 
pala, his jester (yidusaka) and Hemacandra together with 
various other personifications representing abstract qualities 
— good and bad. Judged in this sense, the play may be in 
some respects compared with the early Christian plays of 
medieval Hurope and seems to have been consciously modelled 
after an earlier prototype, the Prabodhacandrodaya of Krenamigra 
(second half of the 1ith century A.D.). Further, the drama of 
Yasahpala depicts Kumarepala's promulgation of the doctrine of 
ahimsa and also abrogation of the law, which empowered the 
State to confiscate the property of those who died intestate 
(i.e., Without heirs). However, the inscriptions of Kumara- 
pala equally show that though he changed his creed, he was 
notwithstanding reverential to his family deity Siva and 

built temples for both the Jainas and the Brahmanas, which is 
apparently in consonance with the traditional impartial 


religious policy, followed by his ancestors. 


However, the greatest handicap of Hemacandra as a 
sound historian has been the fact that since he was an earnest 
and zealous propagandist of Jainism, he saw things distorted 
by his devotion to the religion. His work is thus full of long 


moral and religious discourses, typically Jaina in character. 
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The nature of his extra-ordinarily partial attitude may well 
be understood from his La hucawnanniei=ssetras an independent 
work written in a metrical form and dealing with moral science, 
ethics, War, punishment, law, penances etce In this text, - 
which otherwise generally follows the Manusmrti, Hemacandra 
gives an interesting story of the origin of rajaniti (state- 
craft), ascribing its creation to the mythical Jain prophet- 


116 this is certainly due to the Jain author's 


attempt to mark the science as of Jain origin.” 


king Rsabha. 


Curiously enough, Dr. A.K. Majumdar has sought to 
exonerate Hemacandra of the charge that he Was obsessed by 
religious inclination. Even he has gone so far as to say 
that "one of the finest traits in Hemacandra's character was 
his comparative freedom from sectarian bias which probably 
won him his pre-eminent position in the court Pe aa The 
above scholar substantiates his contention by an anecdote 
from Merutunga's Prabandhacintameni, according to which, once 
Siddharaja in order to learn the truth about God and religion, 
questioned men of all sects and found that each of them 
glorified his own sect and system above the rest, with the 
solitary exception of Hemacandra, who narrated a parable to 
illustrate the moral that salvation can be equally obtained 


‘ 11 
by the devout cultivation of any of the systems. Y Before 
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judging its historical merit, it has to be remembered that 
Jina~Mandana gives a different version of the story, creat- 
ing some doubt as to the amount of truth contained in 
Merutunga's story. What is more is that according to anothe= 
anecdote, noted by Merutunga and reiterated in the Kumfrapale- 
bhupalecarita of Jayasimha Suri and Kumfrapalaprebandha of 
Jina-mandana with some new detatis , 17° Hemacandra proved to 
the king's satisfaction the superiority of Jina over Mahadeva, 
whereupon Siddharaja got rid of the darkness of doubt and 
became convinced of the superior merits of iuiene These 
points, if carefully studied, would seem to lend strength to 
the possibility that even as a writer on historical biographz, 
Hemacandra might not heave altogether discarded his religious 
commitment, which was but natural as he happened to be one 

of tne front-ranking propagators of his creed during the 


early medieval period. 


Secondly, still more serious is the allegation that the 
Kumarepalacarita Was written by Hemacandra mainly to illustrete 
the rules of Prakrit and Sanskrit grammars — so much so that 
practically every verse in the first twenty unequal cantos con- 
tains word or words which illustrate the rules of his grammar. 
This feature must have divested this twelfth century royal 


biography of its genuine historical character. 
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One of the most striking examples of the duplicate 
nature of this poem is provided by a verse of the Dvyasraya- 
kavya, which Was perhaps introduced to serve this double 
purpose. -*4 Historically this verse describes the condition 
of the Malava soldiers in a real and protracted battle -- 
"avantibhate, who, old and young, hurried to man the ramparts 
of their fortress and were not frightened on aearing the war- 
pipes of the Caulukya army". But with this verse Hemacandra 
gives examples of Taddhit suffixes and illustrated many other 
apphorisms of the Si ddiasuoaa- sabdausasuaa (or the Haima- 
vyakarana, heneacouth abbreviated into SH); composed by Hema- 
candra and hailed by Kielhorn as "the best grammar of the 
Indian middle ages". Another instance of a verse’ “shows how 
Hemacandra describes the effects of the non-slaughter measures 
passed by Kumarapala and at the same time explains five 
aphorisms of the Haima-vyakarana. Moreover, by his peculiar 
use of the words in this verse, Hemacandra misled his comment- 
ator Abhayatilaka Gani to think that Kumarapala was helped by 
his nephew Ajayapala, although it is known for certain that 
Ajayapala Was in fact the son of Kumarapala. Another verse, 
where it is stated that after defeating Yasovarman, Siddha raja 
routed many other frontier kings, each of whom is compared to 


; 124 
a different animal, was written merely to serve as an 
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example for his aphorisms and thus possess no historical signi- 
Pt Pai In another verse, Hemacandra says that the name 

of the wife of Graharipu Was Nili. es The statement is sus- 
picious, for the author cannot be expected to have known the 
name of a queen, whose husband was defeated by Mularaja cere) 
the tenth century A.D. In fact the word Nili was used in his 
Laghuvrtti (written before the Dvyastayakavya) as an illustra- 
tion to one of his iinetienes © Apparently the name had no 


real existence and its invention was necessary for elucidating 


a rule of his grammar. 


The plan of the Prakrit section of the Kumirapalacarita 
consisting of eight cantos is exactly like that of the Sanskrit 
section. The first verse, having a benedictory character, 
illustrates the first three aphorisms, in which Hemacandra 
defines Prakrit. The second verse expands the aphorism: 
dirgha-hrasvau mitho vrttau (SH, Prakrit, I, i, 4). The suc- 
ceeding verses follow with scientific precision the grammar 
of the Sanskrit counterpart. No doubt, some parts of the 
first two cantos (viz., I, vv. 71-90; II, vv. 1-91) narrate 
the daily life of Kumarapala, and, the sixth canto (vv. 50-70) 
refer to the fight of Kumarapala's' army against Mallikarjuna. 
But the rest of the sixth canto (vv. 71-107) is merely devoted 


to a fanciful description of kings who surrendered to Kumarapala. 
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The work hardly discusses any other subject of historical 
interest, especially cantos III, IV and V are full of descrip- 
tions of flowers, trees and seasons. The seventh canto alluded 
to the pious thoughts of Kumarapala, and in this connection, 
Hemacandra points out the danger of man's coming into any 

form of contact with woman. Even looking at a woman is decla- 
red as forbidden (VII, v. 24). Then as a result of Kumarapala's 
prayers, the Goddess Srutadevi appears, and in the eighth 
canto, she is represented as instructing Kuma rapala on various 
aspects of Jainism. Thus the last two cantos may be regarded 
aS containing the summary of the lessons which Hemacandra 


imparted to Kumarapala on different occasions. 


A significant aspect of the DvyaStayakavya is that it 
is a mahakavya, and as one of the greatest authorities of 
Sanskrit poetics and literature, Hemacandra knew best as to 
what were the essential components of a mahakavya. Thus in 
order to fulfil his desire to emulate great poets as well as 
to meet the exigencies of Sanskrit poetics, he wrote two 
cantos, XVI and XVII, where he breaks off the narration of a 
campaign to describe the natural beauties of Mount Abu, of 
four seasons and lastly a series of amorous scenes. But none 


of these descriptive verses has any relation to history. 
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Side by side Hemacandra frames a situation in which 
charges of exaggerating the achievements of his heroes may be 
launched against him. Thus the statement made in the 
Dvyastayakavya that the Caulukya king Bhimadeva I (c. A.D. 1022- 
1064) won victories over Bhadrabhat, the ruler of the distant 
Ga jabandh Geen: and defeated the kings of Dagarna, Kasi, 

Ayodhya and Yantridesa does not find support in any other 


recorde 


Another drawback which has considerably impaired the 
value of the work and prevented it from being a successful 
.history, is Hemacandra's deliberate suppression of facts, 
wherever needed due to varying reasons. An important instance 
in this regard is that he describes Siddharaja's pilgrimmage to 
Somanatha and to the Caitya of Neminatha but does not refer 
to his own participation in this iouaeee However, the 
Prabhavakatarita of Prabhacandra (completed in A.D. 1277 and 
representing the biographies of twenty-two Jaina Acaryas 
starting from Vajrasvami down to Heriacandra) clearly shows 
that he accompanied the king on this pilgrimmage.~”° Moreover, 
although the victory of the Caulukya king Bhina I over the 
Paramata ruler Bhoja is a landmark in the Caulukya history, 
Still Hemacandra passes over in silence the relation between 


Bhima and Bhoja, which is on the contrary so elaborately 
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treated by Me rutunga and mentioned by many Gujarat chroniclers 
including Somesvaras The Jain scholar, who was certainly aWere 
of the tragic end of the Paramara emperor, makes only a 
veiled reference to Shoda when he says that Laksmi-ka Tne gave 
Baima the golden mandapika of biota About this reticence, 
DY. A.<. Majumdar has hazarded a conjecture, more or less 
coavineing that Hemacandra felt too great a respect for the 
Paramara polymath to describe his ea. Besides, as 
Hamacandra flourished during the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarapala, he may be reasonably presumed to have had a 
first-hand knowledge of the activities of these two kings. 
He no doubt gives a more or less true account of Kumatapala's 
reign, but does not describe the early life of the ruler. As 
to the probable reason, A.K. Majumdar seems to have rightly 
surmised that since Kumarapala was in all likelihood perse- 
cuted and rejected by Siddharaja for nis low origin in the 
years before he acceeded to the throne, Hemacandra was 
reticent about the inglorious early life of Kumarapala. 
Whatever might have been the actual reason for silence, this 
constitutes no valid excuse for any honest historian to gloss 
: 132 aeceaiigs 
over essential facts. These evidence’ amply make clear tha= 
following the footsteps of other royal biographers, Hemacandia 


very often, almost habitually tended to overlook essential 


historical details, particularly those which appeared to be 
derogatory to the reputation of the Caulukya kings, from some 


of whom he received liberal patronage. 


Interestingly enough, thelmos t unhistorical part of 
the DvyaStaya is its description of Siddharaja's reign. With 
the exception of the conquest of Malava and of some pious 
activities, almost all incidents of Siddharaja's reign, des- 
cribed in the poem, are mythical and in some cases, are 
designed so as to be compared with those of the epics. Thus 
in the 10th Canto Hemacandra gives an imaginary account of 
Karna's worship of a goddess, who appears after some super- 
natural happenings and blesses Karna with a son— Siddharaja, 
whose mythical exploits fill the next four cantos. The des- 
cription in Ganto XII of Siddharaja's fight with Barbarake 
(called a raksasa) and the circumstances bringing about it 
reminds one of Rama's combat with Tadaka to save the hermitage 
of the sage ivevauitres In the next Canto XIII, which is 
full of still more incredible stories, Siddharaja is reported 
to have gone to the nether world along with a snake (naga). 
In the Canto XV, it is stated that Siva appeared to inform 
Siddharaja that he would have no son and would be succeeded 
by Kumarapala. As Siva vanished, Vibhisana came from Lanka 


to apprise that in a former birth (i.e. incarnation) Siddharaja 
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had Vibhigsana as his servant, which clearly alludes to Rama- 


aoe It is hard to find a satisfactory explanation as 


candra. 
to What prompted Hemacandra to introduce all these hopeless 
myths into the body of a historical poem, which would have 
otherwise proved to be a veritable source-book for the 
annals of the kings of Gujarat. It seems that Hemacandra's 
selection of myths and omission of subjects were absolutely 
deliberate, for his chief objective was to write an unquali- 
fied and whole-sale eulogy of the Caulukyas, and especially 
of Siddharaja and Kumarapala, whose liberal munificence he 
must have enjoyed. Thus the work of Hemacandra is certainly 
not a history as the term is understood noW-a-days, and as 
) writer on historical theme, his defects are open to 
criticism. Hence one can not very well concur with the 
comment of Dr. A.K. Majumdar that "even from the most 
exacting modern historian, he (Hemacandra) can wring the 
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reluctant tribute that is due to genius." 


G — Prthvirajavijayakavya of Jayanaka 


The Prbhvirajavijayakavya, an unfinished biographical 
poem of some historical interest, is an account of the 
achievements of Prthviraja III (c. A.D. 1165-1192), also 


called Rai Pithora, son of SomeSvara and Karpuradevi, and 
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the Cahamana king Sambhar (Sakambhari), Ajmer, Delhi and some 
adjoining regions in Northern Marware?” The name of the 
author of the poem is apparently unknown, as the manuscript 
does not mention his istes But most probably he was 
Jayanaka, a Brahmin and native of Kashmir, who lived under 
the patronage of Prthviraja rr." He closely imitated 
Bilhana's style and modelled his kavya on the Vikramankadevea- 
Carita. Unfortunately, however, only one fragmentary and 
defective manuscript of the poem has survived, and nearly one- 
third of the work is now lost to use But desvite tne frag- 
mentary character of the manuscript, the trend in the first, 
eleventh and twelfth cantos of this incompletely known work 
indicates that it was written to land the victory of Prthvi- 
raja III over the Muslims, and to celebrate his marriage with 


a princess bom on the banks of the Ganga. 


A.B. Keith has rightly opined, supported by other 
scholars, that the epic, being a glorification of the heroic 
deeds of Prthviraja TII, seems therefore to have been composed 
during the reign-period of the king, some time between A.D. 
1191 and A.D. 1192 (the dates of the two battles of Tarain) 
and most probably just after the atoteys ° The inferencs 
is further corroborated to some extent by the fact that the 


verses of this poem are guoted by Jayaratha who flourished 
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in Kashmir in c. A.D. 1200. After the death of Prthvira ja 
III in A.D. 1192 Jayanaka seems to have returned to Kashmir 
with his premature epic, where the historian Jona raja (15th 


century) later wrote a commentary on it. 


While reviewing the early ee of the Cahamanas in 
several cantos of his epic, Jayanaka dramatically starts with 
the dialogue of Brahma and Visnu, in which the former reports 
that the mlecchas (i.e. the Muslim Turks) have attacked and 
desecrated the holy places, destroyed temples, stopped the 
rites, caused famines in the sacred land of Puskara and 
perpetrated many other atrocities. Therefore Brahma fervently 
appeals to Visnu to incarnate himself as a hero to free the 
world from this terror by destroying the mlecchas, which he 
does as Prthviraja III, the incarnation of Visnu-Rama. **° 
First, with rays of light from the Sun, Visnu creates Cahamana, 
Prthviraja's ancestor, who starts a new dynasty and reduces 
the world to order. Thus the Cahamanas are regarded as a 
solar dynasty in the Kali ae The account of solar 
origin is found further in the Badl@ inscription of Prthviraja 
III daced A.D. 1177-78, which states that "a hero named 
Cahamiana emanated from the sun". *4" qnen among the successors 
of Cahamana, Vasudeva with supernatural guidance from a Wizard, 


established a branch of the family in the Sapadalaksa country 
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of northern Rajasthan. From this period the account becomes 
more historical and more backed by various records. This Was 
perhaps because the poet was able to use the materials in the 
Cahamana archives. Early in the 12th century A.D. Ajayataja 
built the capital Ajayameru (modern Ajmer! and issued new 
coins. A great victory of his successor Arnoraja over the 
Tarks in the desert is celebrated with more poetic effect 
than factual detail. There is also reference to his marriage 
with the daughter of Caulukya Siddharaja of Gurjara, so that 
the relations between the two kingdoms of northern India were 
not exclusively hostile. On account of this connection, 
Siddharaja is represented as a major character in the story 
and a nyth concerning his origin is also told in order to make 


him seem qa suitable great grandfather for the hero. 


In the eleventh canto, the poet suddenly introduces a 
new character, namely the celestial nymph (apsara) Tilottama, 
whom Prthviraja had seen in heaven between his life as Rama 
and his present life and had fallen in love with her, being 
loved by her in return. Now seeing a portrait of TMlottama 
in the Cahamana picture gallery, he is reminded of that love 
and pines for her. Just at this time the poet Jayanaka (who 
here introduces himself into his epic and gives some autobio- 


graphical information) arrives in the Cahamana Court and 
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recites a verse that nothing is impossible for men of courage 
and action, giving some mythical examples. On comforting the 
king by this verse, he further. reports that the nymph had 
already been born as a princess on the earth, somewhere near 
the Ganges (meaning thereby the Gahadavala capital Kanyakub je; 
which stood on the Ganges’ , having followed her lover. The 
poet urges the king to plunge into action, because unfortunately 
she has been promised in marriage to another, and the Turkish 
governor of Gandhata Sahavadina (Shihabuddin Muhammad Ghuri) 
also aims at capturing Royal Fortune. The concluding portion 
of the epic (which seems to have been lost) is expected to 
have contained the description of the marriage of Prthviraja 
ITI with the princess, and tnereby attaining Royal Fortune 
and reunion With his beloved. This incident is supposed to 
have taken place immediately after Prthviraja's victory over 
Sahavadina in 1191 _ and recovery of Rajasthan and the 
Punjab from the Muslim invaders. If these two episodes have 
any historical basis (as they are usually regarded to have, 
since most of the relevant details are also known from other 
records), then it may be presumed that Jayanaka's immediate 
reason for composing this epic Was to commemorate these two 


occasionse 
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There is little doubt that oneof the two central 
taemes, on which the entire poem seems to fotate, is the 
marriage of Prthviraja III in abouts 1175 . . With a princess 
of exquisite beauty (name of the bride and further details of 
the marriage not being known, as the manuscriot of the book 
is incomplete, though she is mentioned as Samyogita or 
Sanjukta in the PrthvirajalRago or Cand Raisa of Cand Bardai). 
The princess was the daughter of Prthviraja's great Indian 
rival and hereditary enemy Jayacandra (Jai Cand), the contem- 
porary Gahadavala king of Kanauj and Benares. The Cauhan 
ruler is known from the above bardic composition, to have 
forcibly abducted her and fought off the pursuing suitors 
after the princess in the open self-choice (svayamvara) 
ceremony chose him as her husband against her father's wish. 
This romantic portion of the episode may naturally be doubted 
as a clear outcome of human fancy, designed to satisfy contem- 
porary taste and temparament. However, as a result, an 
insultsd Jayacandra, in his anger and vindictiveness, is 
Stated to have subsequently helped the Munammedans in their 
War against the Cahamana ruler of Delhi and Ajmer. Besides, 
Rai Pithora also gave another proof of his valour by defeating 
the Candella king Parmel, and capturing his capital Mahoba in 


A.D. 11se. 
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Secondly; Jayanaka's poem also celebrates how Prthvi- 
raja TIf, as a leader of the combined forces of some of the 
north Indian Rajput chiefs, won a remarkable victory (vi jaya) 
over Sultan Shihebuddin Muhammad Ghori at the first battle of 
Parain in A.D. 1191 and thereby shouldered the responsibility 
of repelling at least for some time the inroad of the Turks, 
who had meanwhile established themselves in the Indus Valley 
after overrunning the Shahi empire of Gandhara and the Punjab. 
From a study of the history of Prthviraja III, it would appear 
that he, who made war on all his neighbours in turn, sought 
to make himself the most important king of northern India, 
which since the decline of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, had had no 
paremount power, but only a patchwork of independent kingdoms, 
of which the Gahadavalas of Kanauj were visibly the strongest. 
However, shortly afterwards the dream of Prthviraja III was 
rudely shattered when he was defeated and slain at the second 
battle of Tarain in A.D. 1192 by the Turkish invader, who thus 
emerged as the founder of Muslim rule in India and of the 


Delhi sultanate. 


A close study of the work reveals several interesting 
features. The author recounted the biography of the Cauhan 
ruler from his birth to his glorious triumph over Muhammad 


Ghuri, adding a short account of his own ancestors. However, 
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in the absence of the concluding portion of the work, it is 
difficult to have any idea of the extent of the story. But 
many incidents narrated in it have found corroboration in 
varying degrees from inscriptions (as many as fourteen of his 
own reign with dates ranging between A.D. 1177 and A.D. 1188) 
and other literary records. Thus the noted poetical chronicle 
Prthviraja Raso or Gand Raisa, an eulogistic epic of a very 
late date, written in Apabhramse (the contemporary spoken 
language of most of northern India) by the famous bard Cand 
Bardai, the court-poet anda personal friend of the Cahamana 
king Prthviraja IIf, deals mainly with his exploits, his deeds 
of love and valour, his marriage with Sahjukta and the sangui- 
nery bettles with the Muslims .**° Both the king and the bard 
were killed in the second battle of Tarain. However, the 
composition seems to contain much of romance and fabrication 
of imagination. The Prabandhacintamani of Merutunga (comple- 
ted about A.D. 1306) and the Hammiramahakavya of Nayacandra 
(end of the 15th century) also bear out the Cauhana victory 
over the foreigners, though they appear to give some exaggera- 
ted accounts at places and provide different versions of the 
storye Among works of non-Indian origin, mention may be made 
of Jamiul Hikayat of Muhammad AWfi, Tajul Mathir of Hasan 
Nizami, Tabagat-i-Nasiri of Minhajuddin Siraj, Tabagat-i- 


Akbari of Nizamuddin Ahmad etc., which dwell on the same 
commence! 
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topic, but often offer statements contradictory to those 
embedded in the above indigenous texts. Taking all these 
points into account, the Prithvirajavi jeyakavya may by and 
large be reckoned with as constituting one of the sources 
fer the history of the Cahamanas or ae enbnees in Ajmer. 

But it is hardly possible to concur with the view advanced 
by some scholars that the text must be rated as one of the 
few works that make a close approach to historical biography 
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in its modern sense. 


The greatest defect that may be noticed with this 
bardic chronicle (the tradition of which has been cultivated 
in Rajasthan down to the most recent times) arises from the 
fact that Jayanaka who evidently used the story of Rama as an 
archetype for the biography, followed the very popular custom 
of regarding his patron king Prthviraja TII as an incarnation 
of the solar emperor Rama (and thereby of Visnu, since Rama 
himself is regarded as an incarnation of Visnu), with himself 
by implication as Valmiki, whose Rama yana seems to be his main 
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source of inspiration. In the prologue to his epic, Jayanaka 
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praises Valmiki together with Vyasa and Ehasa, and later he 
= 147 

again makes a mention of the Adi-kavi. Like the great 

poet, who is stated in the Ramayana to have been commissioned 
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by Brahma to compose the biography of Rata, Jayanaka also 
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a 
represents himself as naving had the blessings of Sarada (the 


name in which Sarasvati tg3 known in Kashmir) in his pious task 


of celebrating the life of Prthviraja in a poem. This presenta~ 


tion suggests his intention of imitating Valmikie He frequently 


alludes to the characters and incidents of the Ramayana and the 
story of Rama is twice mentioned in detail. Thus the poem 
states that “as Rama and Laksmana suffered trouble owing to 
Me ghanada's sarpapasa (snake noose) and Garuda eventually 


saved them from the pasa (noose), so in this birth, Bhuvanaika- 


Malla (appointed by Karpuradevi as the Commander of the Cahamana 


army), the incamationof Garuda, ever saved Rama and Laksmana 


(Prthviraja and Hariraja) loyally". 


Jayanaka also draws all the logical consequences of 
this Rama story. Thus Prthviraja's ministers (like Kadamba- 
vesa and Bhuvanaikamalla) are re-incarnations of Rama's 
ministers or allies (like Hanuman and Garuda) and that his 
predestined bride is a reincarnation of Sita, Rama's wife, 
as well as of Royal Fortune. The author's representation of 
Sai jukta as the incarnation of Tilottama, or Sita or Royal 
Fortune and of supernatural origin of Prthviraja III, the 
life of woom is padded althrough with other mythical events, 
he4*been rightly called by Prof. A.K. Warder, "part of the 


stock-in-trade of poets, Whose genius Was supposed to be able 
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149 this tredition 


to divine the secrets of the universe". 
about the powers of poets may perhaps be traced back to the 
age of the famous Vedic seers. But as Prof. V.S. Pathak has 
aptly observed, "it is not in the refereaces nor even in the 
story of Rama twice inserted in the text, but in the structure 
ard spirit of the poem that the real impress of the Ramayana 
is seen. The entire Prthvira jevi jaya seems to breathe its 
sadiuewoeles Thus it is more than clear that as an epic 


the Ramayana exerted the most formative impact on the poem of 


Jayanaka. 


In the Prthvi ra javi jaya-kavya, tae author skilfully 
mixes up the history of the Cahamanas with diverse elements of 
Puranic legends and tales of mystery, and it is against this 
Puranic background thet the life of Prthviraja is neatly woven 
and forwarded, much at the cost of the historical credibility 
of the text. It appears that in a sense, the central theme of 
the poem is the story of religious disorder created by the 
mlecchas (apparently the Turks, who invaded India during that 
time), and the restoration of traditional good faith by the 
Cahamana hero. But the age-old Hindu idea of the incarnation 
of God in this world for destroying the evil-doers and foster- 
ing truth snd justice, together with the identification of 
Prthviraja TII with Rama and of the mlecchas with the demon- 


followers of Ravana, has given the entire production the tint 
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of a mystery pley and has fulfilled the so-called Rama yanize- 
tion of history, or in other words, the divinization of 
historical process." + Further, the account of Vasudeva, the 
founder of the Sakambhari branch of the Cahamanas, as stated 
in Ganto IV of the Prthvirajavijaya, assumes the form of a 
tale, in which super-natural characters figure and mysterious 
occurences happen. It is to be noted that Jayanaka did not 
take pains to detach these mythological accretions, poetical 
embellishments and sunaute iexeny styles from the solid and 


broad historical core — viz.e, in this context, some remarkable 


victory of the hero over a notable adversary. 


Moreover, it also seems that the epic of Jayanaka des- 
cribes Prthviraja's victory over the Turks in a manner, as it 
were a decisive success and confirmed his imperial status. [In 
fact it was no more decisive than the Cahamana king's previous 
wars with the Candratreyas, Paremaras, Caulukyas and Gahadavalas. 
Besides, whatever miteety success might have been obtained, it 
Was only ephemeral in character, Have in the next year 1192 
Prthviraja III had to succumb and meet his doom against those 
Turks, though now much mightier, more organized and having 
superior tactics of warfare — which meanwhile again brought to 
the fore the basic and traditional disunity of the Indian 
potentates and the failure to form a united front against 


foreign inroads. 
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Among other lapses of the work, mention may be made 
of the astronomical data used in the Prthvirajavijaya, which 
indicate thet the birth of the prince Prthviraja III took - 
place in 1166 «... But the correctness of this conclusion 
has been doubted and it has been shown that in all probability 


152 
the birth occurred sometime between A.D. 1162 and A.D. 1165. 


Section If : 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana. 


Unlike the royal biographies (or Rajavrttas), some of 
which have been studied above, the Rajatarangini, being a 
regional chronicle of the dynasties of Kashmir, forms a 
distinctly separate class. Hence it has to be treated under 


a different section. 


Perhaps the most important development in the evolu- 
tion of the concept of itihasa was reached by the celebrated 
poet-historian Kalhana, who composed in Sanskrit the famous 
local chronicle on the eins of Kashmir, the Hajatarangini, 
in A.D. 1148-1149, i.e., about the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. During this time, Buddhism had been supplanted 
by Saivite philosophy in Kashmir and the crusaders of Europe 


were busy in fighting tooth and nail in Western Asia against 
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the infidels. Little direct information can be obtained about 
Kalhana, though his poems leave a far more definite impression 
of his personal character. "The one great Indian chronicler, 
who has come down to us", as A.B. Keith calls er Kalhana, 
been AD _ 
who may have born about 1100 .* in a Brahmana family of 
Kashmir, tells us that he began his work in the Saka year 1170, 
corresponding to the year 4224 off the Laukika era (i.e. A.D. 
1148)" and finished in the year 4225 (i.e., A.D. ero) Paks 
Keith is perhaps right in his surmise that historians owe 
Kalhana's activity as a chronicler much to the internal 
struggles of Kashmir, continuing uninterruptedly for more 
than half a century from 1101 ... » When King Harsa of the 
First Lohara dynasty tsa: Kalhana's father Canpaka, a 
faithful adherent of king Harsa, seems to have lived long 
after his master's death, but with no active part in politi- 
cal affairs thereafter. This left young Kalhana virtually 
cut off from the possibility of ministerial offlce and poli- 
tical life, and thus debarred from politics Kalhana must have 
conceived the idea of rewriting the chronicles of Kashmir, 
which eventually immortalized his name in the history of 


world literature. 


When Jayasimha (A.D. 1128-1149) became the king of 


Kashmir after the murder of Sussala (4.D. 1112-1128) — both of 
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the Second Lohara dynasty ~ Kalhana became his court-poet and 
wrote his royal saga, which is the earliest extant history of 
Kashmir written by an inhabitant of the land. According to 
tradition, Kalhana wrote another poem Jayasimhabhyudaya, 
probably an eulogy of his patron king Jayasimha. The book 
has not yet been discovered, but a verse from this poem has 
been quoted in the Ratnakathasarasamuccayae Like his father, 
a Sativa in religious belief, Kalhana in the Rajatarangini pays 
his devotion in the opening verse of each taranga or book to 
the Lord Siva and his consort Gauri, though he seems to have 
had a poor opinion of the Tantric rites of Satu dui. He 
Started his work with Gonanda but refers to an earlier period, 


when fifty two kings had ruled, but of whom all record was lost. 


The Rajatarangini consists of eight tarangas or books 
in total. .The first book deals with the Gonanda dynasty, 
Several local rulers, ASoka and his successors, the Turuskas 
(ix6<y the Kusanas) and the Hunas. The second book treats 
of a line of Kashmir rulers, unconnected with Gonanda's dynasty. 
The third book begins with the restoration of the Gonanda 
dynasty and mentions several rulers among whom Pravarasena 
and perhaps Toramana may be accepted as historical figures. 

The fourth book covers the annals of the Karkota dynasty 


(founded by Durlabhavardhana in the middle of the seventh 
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century A.D.), of which some kings are also known from other 
sources. The content of the fifth book is the history of the 
Utpala dynasty which overthrew the Karkotas. The sixth book 
describes Kashmir under the descendants of Viradeva and 
Athinava. The seventh book narrates the activities of the 
First Lohara dynasty, starting with the accession of Sangrama- 
Yaja of the Lohara kingdom to the throne of Kashmir in the 
early years of the 11th century A.D. and ending with the 
dethronement and death of Harsa in A.D. 1101. The eighth 

book starts with the accession of king Uccala (A.D. 1101-1111) 
of the Second Lohara dynasty, gives a long account of his 
reign, and also describes Sussala (A.D. 1112-1128) and his son 
Jayasimha (A.D. 1128_1155), the reigning sovereign of Kalhana's 


time. 


From the point of view of advancement in historical 
thinking in ancient India, some remarkable utterances of 
Kalnana are important, made at the commencement of his 


historical poem and offered by Way of introductory remarks. 


While describing the mission and task of a historian, 
Kalhana says that his "endeavour is to give a connected account 
where the narrative of past events (bhutartha-varnana) has 
become fragmentary in many eeepeeeets because according to 


him, it is the duty of every historian "to bring forth lovely 
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productions" and "place the past times before the eyes of 
weatees or as rendered otherwise, "to make vivid before one's 
eyes pictures of a bygone geet” He is further of the 
opinion that in retrieving past, history is even more potent 
than the mythical ambrosia, for while the latter gives immorta- 
lity to a single individual (who drinks it), a true history 
makes a number of great men as well as the historian permanent 
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embodiments of glory. 


As regards the qualification and mental disposition of 
a true historian, he observes that "that noble-mindea / poet_/ 
is alone worthy of praise (and meritorious) whose word, like 
that of a judge, keeps free from love (i.e., bias) or hatred 
(i.e., prejudice) in relating the facts of the past (bhutartha- 
vabnenalo This shows that Kalhana very much stressed, 
while recounting the events of the past, the need of a detached 
mind, free from bias and prejudices, and set to himself the 
standard of the stheya (i.e., the judge, umpire or arbitrator, 
who settles disputes). This reminds one of the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya, who considered strict impartiality of the judges 
to be very importent and prescribes three kinds of amercements 
or penalties for lack of impartiality and other failures of 
aie Even in this age of historical accuracy, this 
opinion of Kalhana provides us with as good a definition of 


an honest chronicler as one could wish for. 
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The poet-historian also describes the steps he adopted 
to accomplish his task of making his work immaculate as far as 
possible. He sought to supplement his narrative of past events, 
in the works of those earlier writers who died after piercing 
together and composing each the history of contemporary iaese 
While indicating the materials used for the narrative, he gives 
a list of the original sources, available to him, and for 
eritical examination and assessment of their relative merits, 
made a thorough study of all previous treatises and chronicles 
of kings (rajakathas) , as many as eleven, on the history of 
Kashmir. These former scholars include Suvrata, Ksemendra, 
Chabillakara, Helaraja, Padmamihira, the sage (muni) Wile, 
whose opinions are represented in the Nilamate Purana sa 
In course of this study, he has questioned the veracity of past 
historians, closely appraised their statements in the light of 
available evidence, culled from various sources, and has ulti- 
mately demonstrated how their works suffer from various short- 
comings. Thus Kalhana praised the merits of Suvrata's composi- 
tion, which had obtained celebrity for epitomizing the oldest 
voluminous works containing the early history of the kings of 
Kashmir, so that their substance might be easily roneubexeas °° 
But he also found fault with the pedantic and irksome style of 


Suvrata, who did not show dexterity in the exposition of the 


subject-matter and rendered its reading troublesome by misplaced 
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learning. Similarly, he has brought charges against the 


polymath Ksemendra's Nrpavali (List of kings) which, though 
the work of a poet, is not according to him free from mistakes, 
owing to an incomprehensible want of wakes" He speaks of 
his debt to the Nilamata Purana from which he discovered the 
names of four kings, viz., Gonanda and his successors, out of 
fifty two rulers, not mentioned by former savants (and hence 
passed into oblivion) owing to the loss of eeadintous He 
refers to his study of the list of kings (parthivavali) in 
twelve thousand Slokas, prepared formerly by the Pasupata 
Brahmana Helaraja, from which Padmamihira entered in his work 
the eight kings beginning with Lava, who preceded Asoka and 
his eer ria He is also familiar with the illustrious 
Chabillakara, who declared, from the fifty two lost kings, the 
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names of five monarchs, among whom Asoka Was the first. 


Besides, Kalhana used many more original sources to 
check his literary authorities. Thus in his history, he has 
also appreciated the value of, and therefore utilized, the 
archaeological sources like inscriptions, whether prasasti- 
pabtas (laudatory epigraphs) or Sdsanas (land-grants or 
ordinances of former kings recording religious foundations 
and donations), with the help of which he is said to have 


overcome and set at rest all wearisome troubles arising from 
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many errors.” The claim is amply borne out by his profuse 
references to details about the foundation of sacred edifices, 


land-grants, literary history etc., whica are of great value. 


There is also evidence to show taat he studied coins 
and inspected monuments, two other well-known sources of 
history, while he was himself a great master of the topography 
of the wiieve He has also freely used local traditions of 
all kinds and family records, while about the events of the 
fifty years preceding ths date of his work, he drew knowledge 
from his own experience as well as from that of his father 
and many others concerned. All these suggest that Kalhana had 
a highly sophisticated, almost modern, idea of the handling of 
basic aistorical data and materials, otherwise called histori- 


cal methodology. 


Equally important is the statement of Kalhana regard- 
ing the objective of his work, which in his view is presumably 
also the objective of all historical works. However, the 
relevant verse (Book 1, v. 21) of the Ra jatarangini, in which 
Kalhana expressed his thoughts on the above subject, has been 
differently interpreted by scholars, creating some confusion. 
R.G. Majumdar points out that a wrong explanation of this 
verse by G. Buhler led at one time to much misunderstanding 


17 
and undeserved condemnation of Kalhana, : and therefore 
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himself follows the translation of R.S. Pandit, "This saga 
which is properly made up should be useful for kings as a 
stimulant or as a sedative, like a physic, according to time 


and signer. * 


In this context, M. Aurel Stein has the 
following rendering, "This narrative f[ of mine 7 which is 
properly arranged and which resembles a medicine, is useful 
where the [ accounts regarding the_/ place and time of kings 
are fluctuating (lit. growing and siuintenaayes Whatever 
the minor differences between these tw translations, there 
geems to be little doubt that what Kalhana intended to mean 
is that kings, both good and bad, should derive great profit 
from his work. The fate of many kings narrated in it should 
teach healthy lessons to future kings whose success and pros- 
perity make them insolent and over-bearing; tae fate of others 
Should give hope and consolation to those who suffered defeat 
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or were depressed by natural calamities or other adversities. 


However, it is not difficult to discern the vulnerable 
drawbacks in the writing of Kalhana. In fact, A.B. Keith has 
been reluctant to acclaim Kalhana as a scientific investigator 


Nard 
and to compare him favourably with Thucydides or Polybius. 


The greatest allegation against him is that his actual 
performance hardly ever comes up to, or even falls far short 


of, the ideals and principles he himself set forth and 
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enunciated for a true historian. One can notice a sharp 
a@ifference in treatment between the early part of his work, 
especially the first three cantos or chapters (which contain 
no dates and where as a part of absurd chronology the early 
kings dealt with are mostly mythical or legendary, while on 
the basis of old traditions in Epics and Puranas even a 
reign of 300 years has been assigned to a single monarch, 
making the study a hopeless conglomeration of facts and 
vague legends) end the rest of the Rajotaranigini (whe re 


history has assumed a much sober form). 


The first king Gonanda is stated to have come to the 
thrones in the year 653 of the Kali era in which Yudhisthira 
was crowned. Keith is sorry that the whole fabric of 
Kalhana's chronology is built up on this absolutely ground- 
less synchronism and the poet never seems to have realized 
tne flagrant absurdities of ludicrously long reigns and 
dsplorable chronology.1’® Further,Conanda I is made to 
attack Krsne in Mathura and to be slain by Krsna's brother 
Balabhadra. His son Damodara I sought to avenge him, but 
perished. Then Krsna placed Damodara's pregnant wife on the 
tarone so that Gonanda II, son of Damodara I, being a child, 
could take no part in the Great War. In Book III Gonanda III 


is virtually treated as the real head of the dynasty. Keith 
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asserts thet "these fabulous kings were merely invented by a 
pious fraud to give Kashmir a place in the heroic legends of 
India". Besides, the historical character of a Brahmanical 
Abhimanyu is also unverifiable. The line of Gonanda kings 
after Gonanda III has little appearance of authenticity. 
Toratiana, mentioned as a king of the Gonanda line, was in all 
probability no other than the Huna leader of that name. A 
romantic tale as to the end of the Gonanda dynasty and the 
foundation of the next Karkota dynasty by Durlabhavardhana, 

a supposed son of Naga Karkota, in the seventh century A.D. 
has also been introduced. Moreover, the date 801-15 a 
assigned to Cippata Jayapide or Brhaspati is also not 

correct because Ratnakara, the author of Harevijaya, who him- 
sslf claims to have written under Jayapida, is made by Kalhane 
to flourish under Avantivarman, who certainly reigned in A.v. 
855. Thus an error or discrepancy of at least 25 to 50 years 
becomes evident. Such instances, cccheaiaai? in the first 
taree books, may be multiplied. This failure has evidently 
emerged from, among other causes, the uncertain historical 
casracter of some of the sources, which Kalhana used for his 


narrative. 


Even the later portions of his work, which are other- 


wise aopreciable, are not totally immune from several other 
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blemishes -- notably hig belief in the theory of ages (yugas, 
such as Kaliyuga, when things had inevitably far declined from 
their ancient glory) and in witch-craft and megic fonts 

his unwavering faith in the power and influence (or even 
infallibility) of fete or dogkines and in the wrath of 

God suvposed to be manifested in the form of divine retribu- 
tion rather than in rational ages his subscription to 

tne Hiadu doctrines of Karma and transmigration of soul etc. 


These have no doubt marred and reduced the values of his other- 


wise memorable treatise to a considerable extent. 


Keith seems to indicate that the serious historical 
character of Kalhana's Rajatarangini has been robbed of by its 
marked didactic tendency, produced as a result of the combina- 
tion of the influence of the epic Mahabhsrata and that of 
poetics. This distinct moral bias and effort to inculcate 
morality have been apparent from several symptoms, viz., 

(a) stress on the impermanence of power and riches, (b) proving 
the transient character of all earthly fame and glory, 

(c) review, censure or appreciation of the deeds of kings and 
ministers by the ethical rules of the DharmaSastra and Niti- 
sastra ete. Like his average fellow-countrymen, he has shown 
fascination for the ancient legends of the epic, while his 


outlook appears to have been dimmed by the narrow limits of 
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his home and its isolation, as he shows no real understanding 
of the relations of Kashmir to the outer world, the invasions 
of the Kuganas and Hunas having been confused. Thus in 
pronouncing his final verdict on Kalhana, Keith recognizes 
him as a poet of no mean ability, much industry, having a 
desire to tell the truth and with the nearest approach to a 
true historian, but still does not think that he could be 


matched even with Henodetuee 


But these defects notwithstanding, it must be conceded 
without hesitation that these weak points of Kalhena are 
palpably the common features of almost all historians of 
medieval ages, of whom he was one. Several considerations 
may be advanced in this direction. 

Firstly, it may have been that Kalhana had unfortunately no 
positive means at his dispossl to try the veracity or falsity 
of these texts of uncertain historical character. Even Keith 
agrees that down to the middle of the ninth century A.D., 
with the advent of the Utpala dynasty, he had no trustworthy 
materials to go upon. 72 

Secondly, the first three books kept aside, more precision 
characterizes the work from its fourth book onwards, because 
of the availability of materials of a truly historical nature, 


presumably coins and inscriptions as well as reliable indigneous 
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sources. The account of the seventh and eighth books is 
indeed graphic and full of facts. This success Was made 
possible by the reason that Kalhana was a contemporary of 
thé monarchs of the eighth book, while for the earlier . 
history of Harsa (1089-1101) and other immediately preceding 


rulers of the First Lohara dynasty, he most probably secured 


details from his father Canpaka and other older contemporaries. 


Thirdly, the defective chronology of the ancient period, 
noticed in his work, is to a large extent due to the errors 
of the early chroniclers, while his history after 815-14 oe 
is a faithful and accurate record. 

Fourthly, the charges thrust against Kalhana do not reflect 
that much of his lack of critical spirit, as they are simply 
indicative of his blind but innocent faith in the value of 
the Epics, Puranas and the old traditions, which precluded 
the possibility of his approaching these sources with a 


sceptic mind. 


Fifthly, 1t may incidentally be remembered that Kalhana, 

though a Saiva, inherited a culture of the Buddhist background, 
and showed a deep love and admiration for the Buddha and his 
ethical Way by various means, including approval of the 
practice of non-destruction of life (ahimsa), while his saga 


mentions the founding of viharas and stupas by the rulers of 
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Kashmir up to his own times. Thus being by nature philosophi- 
cal, he has seen in every crisis tae eternal clash of good and 


evil snd hes passed his verdict accordingly. 


Sixthly, it also seems to have been his conviction shat a 
historical treatise, however rich in content and grave in 
appearance, must in the long run prove a work of art, and 
therefore he resorted to his surpassing poetic talents to 
make his work more readable and attractive. This becomes 
evident on a closer comparison of the Rajatarahgini from the 
view-point of moderation, so wonderfully shown in it, with 
some other royal chronicles of contemporary or near- 
contemporary date, such as the Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandi, 
the Gaidavaho of Vakpatiraja, the Vikramankadevacarita of 
Bilhana ete. Thus it may be pointed out that though the 
Rajatarangini is a literary production of high merit, it will 
not be doing justice to Kalhana, if his poem is simply regard- 
ed as a mahakavya.e In fact it is an admirable collection of 
historical facts, presented in an illuminating garb of poetry 


and soaring in the region of fine art. 


Barring these points, some other unigue features with 
regard to Kalhana's personal life, his character and his 


writing may also be introduced for study in this connection, 
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which together is likely to indicate the type he belonged to 
as a historian. Since Kalhana was the son of a minister of 
state (his father Canpeka being a iverwontt or 'commandant of 
the frontier passes! during the reign of king Harsa (A.D. 
1089-1101) and his uncle Kanaka being also deeply attached 

t0 the same monarch), he had evidently free access to the 
royal sourt, giving him maximum opportunity to be in direct 
contact with all kinds of royal affairs. He was himself an 


eye-witness to the sanguinary events,which occurred in the 


A.D. 
spring of i121 , during the reign of Sussale (A.D. ii1e- 
woe = 2 184 
1128) of the Second Lohara dynasty in Srinagara. He has 


severely condemned the deeds of Sussala and also those of 
Lothana and Mallarjuna, the two half-brothers of Jayasimha 
and the earlier pretenders to the throne of Kashmir during 
Jayasimha's reign (A.D. 1128-1155). ‘This fact of having 
enjoyed this privilege of hsving intimate contact with the 
royal affairs had the result that unlike other Indian poets 
who composed in Sanskrit unqualified panegyrics of their 
patron kings, Kalhana neither praised nor blamed any indivi- 
dual group, but simply pointed out with all possible detach- 
ment the merits and faults of the kings and other characters. 
His work thus serves aS a glimpse of the world of his time 


and presents more or less a complete picture of the society. 
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AS a keen archaeologist, a lover of art and culture and of 
the ancient temples and monuments of his country, Kalhana 
tells us how he had consulted the early chronicles, biogra-~ 
phies and inscriptions, royal grants and charters and 
correcced the historical inaccuracies. This indicates that 
he not only made his history up-to-date but also sought to 


free it of all errors as much as possible. 


As the son of a high functionary of the state, he 
certainly did not have experienced financial Want or poverty, 
but his heart sides with the poor and downtrodden. He reveals 
his sympathy for the repressed class, denounces forced eee 
and expresses his horror of the slave trade of the Wecehas. 
He pays a rich tribute of admiration to the heroism of the 
small band of brave men of Bengal who travelled all the way 
upto Kashmir, broke into pieces the statue of Visau Ramasvamin, 
(mistaking it for that of Visnu Parihasakesava, who was held 
the guarantor for the life of the Gauda ruler) and thus tried 
to avenge at the cost of their lives the unfortunate death of 
their beloved king who had been treacherously murdered by the 
Karkota king Lalitaditya Muktapida (ce. AwD. 724-760) at 
Trigami in violation of his promise. "°" This brings to the 
fore another unique and modern trait in Kalhana, viz., his 


freedom from narrow nationalism. 
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A close study of Kalhana's work further reveals that 
as a historian his attitude has always been towards humanistic 
and artistic studies, rather than towards economic life, though 
descriptions of famine, food prices, taxation, currency and 
other details of economic import flock in no small measure in 
his work. According to him, history is not something to learn, 


but a tool which helps man to understand life. 


Thus both his merits and defects taken into account, 
most scholars of Indian historiography are of the opinion that 
Kalhana must be ranked as a great historian, not only for his 
accuracy of historical details and genealogical statements, 
solid conception of topography (distinguishing him favourably 
even from no less a historian than Livy, who apparently never 
looked at any of the battlefields he described) and fine 
portrayal of historical personages (like Tunga, Anantavarman, 
Harsa and Sussala), but also for his spirit of detachment, 
impartiality and objective temparament in appraising men and 
events, and his rigid sense of isolation in denouncing the 
follies and crimes of even his ideal king Lalitaditya Muktapida 
(c. 724-760 ...) of the Karkota dynasty (c. A.D. 627-855) of 
Kashmir as well as the wicked character of king Harsea (A.D. 
1089-1101) of the First Lehara dynasty, a veritable tyrant, 


branded as the Nero of Kashinir for his appalling cruelties, 
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under whom his father Canpaka served as a minister. Even A.B. 
Keith, who otherwise castigated Kalhana severely, admitted that 
his description of events in recent history achieved a high 
Standard of accuracy and is filled with those stall touches 
whicn imply personal knowledge or acceptance of the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, the instances being the self-immolation of 
queen Suryamati (wife of Ananta of the First Lohara dynasty), 


4. 4988 
the murder of Sussala etc. 


A fine example of Kalhana's neutrality is that though 
he wrote under king Jayasimha (Ties-1155 _.) of the Second 
Lohara dynasty, his remarks regarding hin are utterly opposed 
to the wholesale panegyric of the normal court<-poet. His 
detachment enabled him to envisage dispassionately the 
demerits of his own countrymen, whom he called false, fickle, 
idle and treacherous. The disorderly and cowardly soldiery 
has also received his open condemnation. The disloyalty, 
greed end oppressions of the official classes and the priests 
have been exposed. Thus Kalhana is found to be intently 
observing the process of current events in Kashmir in lieu 
of becoming a mere book-worm. He clearly stood apart from 
the internal feud for throne, but exercised his keen intellect 
in recording the events around him and those of his earlier 
days instead of direct participation in political affairs 


traditional in his family and congenial to his tastes. 
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The critical attitude and analytical approach, which 
Kalhana has displayed with regard to the collection of materials 
and the art of writing history, surprisingly stands very close 
to the modern conception of history. Despite lack of histori- 
cal details in the early portion of his work, Kalhana's 
splendour of imagination, depth and range of thought and above 
all the power of centralizing many talents to a single purpose, 


have given his Rajatarangini a literary immortality. 


To these special merits may be added his rare sense 
of appreciation of the philosophy of history, a quality rare 
among the ancient writers. It may sometimes appear that 
Kalhana simply lets his tale tell itself the deeds of various 
characters wno act them out. But in fact his work is not a 
mere report, though he did not consciously design his account 
to leave any particular lesson. What he apparently did was 
that he explained the facts by causes and reasons and exposed 
the principles underlying them. He did not choose and use 
the facts to promulgate and illustrate his thesis, far less 
manipulate them to fit in qa doctrine of his own. In fact his 


philosophy Waits upon the facts and does not dictate them. 


These typical features have decidedly given Kalnana's 
work a highly scientific appearance. As a matter of fact, 


barring the example of the Ra jatarangini no other historical 
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work in the early and early medieval India approaches anywhere 
near the modern form of a treatise on itinasa. The qualities 
of Kalhana are more fully revealed when the account of his 
continuator Jonaraja is taken into consideration, which, though 
clear and authentic, does not any way evince the mind of a 
great historian of the stature of Kalhana. It may thus be 

said that modern Indian historiography streamed out of the 


"stream of kings", i.e., the Rajataranhgini. 


Section IIT 
7 
The Prasastis 


In order to understand the precise nature of the 
concept of history in ancient India, it is also necessary to 
take into consideration some important and representative 
inscriptions, particularly those belonging to the pure 
pragasti (eulogy) type. It is also necessary to examine how 
far these can be classed as historical writings in the sense 
in which the term history has been realized in early India 
as well as in modern period. The historian of ancient India 
knows of a good number of such pragastis which were often 
written in the kavya style by the royal court-poets or some 


close associates to the king, and were usually devoted to a 
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glowing recital of the descent, conquest and glory of the 
monarchs concerned. Thus they form panegyric discourses of 
the heroic achievements of the ancient kings. In all cases, 
these inscriptions constitute precious documents and main 
sources of first-hand information, pertaining to the career 
and acsivities of Indian potentates of contemporary or near-~ 
contemporary times. Mostly being faithful records of the 
events narrated, these authentic epigraphs were composed by 
writers closely familiar with all important events of the 
yeigns of kings, and incised on objects not easily perishable 
(like stones or copper-plates). Thus they are lasting materials 
of inestimable value to the historian, and throw welcome light 
on major aspects of life and culture of the time. From the 
point of view of subject-matter, they almost assume the 


character of royal biographies. 


However, despite these obvious merits, a careful 
analysis of the texts of these prasastis reveal many inherent 
short-comings. Thus one can not lose sight of the palpably 
boastful and exaggerated statements about the exploits of the 
kings celebrated, in which the expressions used, though at 
times containing germs of truth, can not certainly pass for an 
objective exposition of facts. Some other allegations of 


related nature, With which the value of these records have been 
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assailed, are lack of critical spirit in the revelation of 
historical details and occasional suppression of facts (deriva- 
ble from other sources), persistent glorification of the king 
concerned and making no reference to his defects whatsoever, 
showing intentional vagueness in expressions (meant perhaps to 
avoid unpleasant contexts) etc. To any impartial observer, 
sober history will appear to have been sufficiently distorted, 
if such expressions, poetic and hyperbolic in character, are 
taken literally and at their face-value. These defects may be 
attributed to the fact that most of the famous prasastis of 
ancient India were composed by people intimate to the reigning 
monarchs, serving under them in responsible capacities and 
often enjoying huge royal munificence. Therefore for them it 
was but natural (or one may guess, obligatory) to eulogize and 
glorify his patron's achievements, necessitating presentation 
of garbled versions of events. Consequently, the acceptibility 
of these prasastis as reliable historical documents has been 
much reduced and the historian has got to apply maximum criti- 
cal acumen in utilizing these sources for writing history. It 
is thus hard to recognize these prasastis as full-fledged 
historical writings or embodying history in the strictly 
modern sense of the term. This will be apparent from a 


study of these typical epigraphs, made below. 
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Incidentally, a brief note may be taken of the earliest 
of the series of Indian epigraphical records, viz., the edicts 
of the Maurya empire Asoka (272-2352 B.Ce)» AS any proclama- 
tion generally bears a historical character, the Agokan ins- 
eriptions are historical in the sense that, though not exactly 
pragastis in character, they are royal proclamations and 
commandments in his own words. Taken collectively, across 
the span of twenty-two centuries, these edicts, while 
developing royal ideas about Dhamma, divulge many interest- 
ing aspects of the private and public life and achievements 
of a great ruler like Asoka himself as well as his times. 

Thus to a great extent they reveal the features of an 


autobiography. +°9 


A 


Among the important prasastis of ancient India, only 
seven, representative in character, have been selected for 
sesing how far they can be treated as historical writings. 

Of them, a unique position is occupied by the undated 

Allahabad stone pillar inscription, composed by the court- 

poet and high official Harisena. The author of the record 

has provided us with a fairly detailed and brilliant pen-picture 


of the career, achievements and personality of the illustrious 
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Gupta emperor Samudragupta (c. A.D. 335-375), one of the 
greatest monarchs of ancient tHates °° But for this record, 
Samudragupta would not ‘only have remained a mere name in the 
array of Indian rulers, but the history of a bright epoch of 
the sub-continent would have also remained unknown. The 
importance and credibility of the epigraph further lies in 
the fact that Harisena, privileged by his high diplomatic 
position, has offered an authentic account of the spread of 
Gupta imperialism under Samudragupta, with whom he seems to 


have been in direct contacte 


However, if persued with a critical spirit, it is 
possible to trace how Harisena has made exaggerated statements 
about the virtues and military exploits of his royal patron 


Samudragupta. 


(1) It has been stated that Samudragupta, who bound 
together the whole world by means of the amplitude of the 
vigour of his arms, was made satisfied by various respectful 
gestures, such as, offering their own persons for service to 
the emperor, bringing presents of their maidens for marriage, 
soliciting imperial charters marked by the Garuda-seal for 
the enjoyment of their own territories etc. These gestures 
were made by the Daivaputras, Sahis, Sahanusehis, Sakas and 


Murundas as Well as the people of Simhala and all other 
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dwellers in islands. The passage implies that these rulers 


of distant countries accepted the political suzerainty of their 
imperial master Samudragupta. Some scholars like R.C.Majumdar 
believes that the reference to the homage paid by these people 
can not be dismissed as a mere rhetoric. He further says that 
this claim of Harisena reflects the actual state of things, 
referring to the relationship of the Gupta emperor with these 
powers, "the exact nature of which can not be determined" .1°* 
However, it is difficult to avoid the idea that Harisena's 
assertion decidedly bears every stamp of exaggeration, so much 
so that Vincent A. Smith at first considered the reference to 
the Gupta-Ceylon contact in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
as a "simple matter of rhetoric", though later researches 

have discovered some basis for the said relation and modified 
Smith's opinions?” Thus some light on the issue is thrown 
by the Chinese text Hing-tchoan of Wang-Hsuan-Tse, according 
to which, King Sri Meghavarna (ce. A.D. 350-380) of Ceylon 

sent an embassy with presents to the Indian king Samudragupta 
seeking the latter's permission to erect a Buddhist monastery 
at Bodhgaya for the use of Ceylonese pilgrims, which was 
readily er ie Hsuan Tsang also says that the Ceylonese 
king "gave in tribute to the king of India all the jewels of 
his country". It seems that this simple event has been twisted 


in the Allahabad epigraph to mean the entry of Ceylon into 
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subordinate alliance with Samudragupta. Further, since the 
days of yore, south-sast Asia (including islands in that 
direction) came in contact with India through trade and 
commerce, While the traders of the Gupta India might have 
also participated in that trade. It is also presumable that 
Champa's war with China in the third quarter of the fourth 
century A.D. prompted her inwelcoming a friendly relation 
with the Guptas. Thus speaking by and large, there is no 
conclusive evidence testifying to the actual subservience of 
these foreign noaeee to Samudragupta, who as a political 
leader of the first magnitude, probably entered into a sort 
of diplomatic relation with Ceylon, the Sakas and the Kusanas 


of western and north-western India. 


(2) Harisena further states that Samudragupta, by dint of 
his sharp and polished intellect, choral skill and musical 
accomplishments, put to shame (Kasyapa or Brhaspati) the 
preceptor of (Indra) the lord of the gods, Tumburua and 
Narada and oehenas It is true that Samudragupta's aptitude 
for music, as suggested in this passage, is also bome out 
by his Lyrist type of gold coins, representing him as seated 
cross-legged and playing on a lyre or lute (ving) placed on 
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his knees. But neither the account of Harisena nor the 


numismatic evidence categorically implies that he was himself 
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a very noted musician and superior to Narada, Tumburu and 
otherse In fact, the passage simply alludes to his fascina- 
tion and patronage for musical performances in general and 


the lyre or lute in particular. 


(3) Harisena also acclaims Samudragupta for having estab- 
lished his title of 'king of poets' (kaviraja) by various 
poetical compositions. -?" The statement loses much of its 
strength, for no such literature, definitely attributable to 
the Gupta emperor, has so far come to light. Bearing in 
mind the evidence offered by the Kavyamimanisa of the 
thetorician Vamana that Candraprakasa, son of Clandragupta, 
Was a great patron of letters, it may be broadly maintained 
that despite intense military pre-occupations, Samudragupta 
(if held identical with C_andrapraékasa), followed the policy 
of extending patronage, towards literature and himself 
possessed keen interest for letters, though he had no poetical 


work to his credit. 


Mention mey also be made of the undated inscription 
of the Aulikara king Yasodharman (ce. A.D. 525-535) of Malwa, 
engraved on one of the two magnificent monolithic columns at 


Mendasor (Mandsaur district, M.P.) and containing a long 
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eulogy of the anes This inscription, which throws welcone 
light on the disintegration of the Gupta empire, is a major 
source for the history of Yasodharman, to whom certain specific 
military feats may be safely ascribed. The Aulikara king, 
though a feudatory under the Guptas, disowned allegiance to 
his imperial suzerain, established independent authority in 
Malwa and northern-central Provinces and made extensive con- 
guests in India including a remarkable victory over the power~ 
ful Huna king Mihirakula (c. A.D. 515-545). But some passages 
in the epigraph reflect a number of vague and bombastic claims 


of supremacy on the part of Yasodharman. 


(1) It is not easy to understand the implication of the 
claim that Yasodharman, spurning the confinement of the 
boundaries of his own house, carried his victorious arms to 
those countries which were not enjoyed even by the lords of 
the Guptas and which the command of the Huna kings failed to 
penetrate. '?” This probably shows no more than that his 


sovereignty in Malwa and Central India followed that of the 


Guptas and Hunas. 


(2) Yasodharman's dominion is stated to have included the 
whole of India stretching from the river Lauhitya (1ee., 
Brahmaputra) in the east to the Arabian sea in the west, and 
from the Himalayas in the north to the Mahendra mountain (the 


Eastern Ghats in the Tirunelvely district) in the south °°? 
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Such a general description of universal conquest (dig- 


vijaya), giving the traditional boundaries of Cakravartiksetra, 
and so frequently met with in Sanskrit poetry and royal 
tasastis, is but a conventional eulogy and can not be 
historical in all its details. However, R.C. Majumdar is less 
sceptic about the hyperbolic character of the record. He 
feels that the expression,"the very mighty kings of the east", 
who according to the Mandasor inscription of A.D. 532/533°°~ 
were brought into subjection with peaceful overtures and by 
War, actually denotes the Gupta emperors of Magadha, by 


defeating whom Yasodharman assumed the titles like Samrat, 


a“ = 02 
Rajadhiraja and Pusanesvarac’ 


But it is hard to concur, in toto, with the observa- 
tions of R.C. Majumdar, because "the very mighty kings of the 
east" have not been specifically mentioned. There are also 
other grounds, some of which have been adduced by P.L. Gupta 
with a view to showing the boastful and unhistorical character 
of the claims of the epigraphe "> Firstly, Yasodharman of the 
Mandasor record, evidently identical with his namesake of the 
Mandasor epigraph, dated Malava year 589 (= A.D. 532/533), 

Was in all probability a contemporary of Kumaragupte III (son 
of Narasimhaguptea Baladitya). The close characteristic simi- 


larity of the gold coins of Kumaragupta III with the later 
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issues of his father in points of weight-standard and metal 
content, hardly suggests any political change, debacle or 
disturbance during this period (that could affect the royal 
exchequer) end rather points to the continuity of the same 
condition. Tits contention weakens the possibility that the 
Guptas were vanquished by Yasodharman. Secondly, the Damodar- 
pur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 224 (which is 
probably a decade later than the undated Mandasor record) 
indicates the undiminished condition of the Gupta political 
authority upto A.D. 543/44 over Gauda, through which Yaso- 
dharman would have to pass in his triumphant progress to the 
Lauhitya, if he had at all undertaken any such expedition. 
In this connection, mention may be made of the Parivrajake 
rulers of Central India who are found from the Khoh (Satna 
district) copper-plate of Samksobha (dated in the Gupta year 
209) to have acknowledged the Gupta sovereignty as late as 
A.D. 526/29.°°* Besides, no less than 14 Valabhi grants 
incised between A.D. 525 and 545 and referring to the 
Maitraka mahara ja Dhruvasena, are drawn up in the normal 
style reflecting no important change in the political map 

of northern and central India. Thirdly, the unique fact 
that Damodarpur has yielded Gupta copper-plate inscriptions 


from A.D. 443/444 to A.D. 543/544 (ineluding the reigns of 
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Kuma ragupta I and Budhagupta), clearly points to the conti- 
nuity of the same administrative machinery of the Guptas in 
the Dinajpur district of North Bengal over a long period of 
one hundred years. This apparently precludes the possibility 
of any break in the tradition of the imperial Gupta rule in 


the east in the first half of the sixth century A.D. 


These considerations make it difficult to accept 
Yasodharman as the sole monarch of northern India, who 
claims to have conquered the entire tract from the Himalayas 
to the Mahendra and from Assam to the Arabian Seae However, 
the broad facts remain that the statements of the Mandasor 
record have relevance to the general history of the period 
and that the Aulikara king, who emerged like a meteor in 
the political horizon of India, actually obtained some 
spectacular military victories, though ephemeral in result, 


at the expense of the Hunas and the Guptas. 


The third pragasti is the Haraha stone inscription of 
the Maukhari king Isanaverman of Kanauj, dated in the Vikrama 
year 611 (= A.D. 553/54) and composed by the court-poet 
pavisanti. It 1s not only the most important source for 


the reconstruction of the history of the Maukhari dynasty, 
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but also throws welcome light on the changing political condi- 
tion of India during the declining period of the impe rial 
Guptas about the middle of the sixth century A.D. While making 
specific mention of the extensive military conquests of 
Isanavarman, the Haraha record states that he (1) conquered 

the lord of the Andhras, who had thousands of three~fold 
rutting elephants, (2) vanquished in battle the Sulikas, who 
had an army of countless gallopping horses, and (3) caused 

the Gaudas, living on the sea-~shore, in future to remain within 


06 
their proper poate” 


It is not clear whether this extra-ordinary claims of 
victories over the distant countries are to be taken as 
historical. Thus N.C. Majumdar asserts that all the powers 
Teferred to were compelled to accept Isanavarman's aie. 
R.S. Tripathy has shown grounds why Majumdar's inference can 
not held as tenable.” The fact that the Gaudas are descri- 
bed as having been forced "in future to remain within their 
proper realm", suggests that they were only checked in course 
of their aggrandizement. It is equally unlikely that Tgane- 
varman could extend his sovereignty as far east as Gaudadesa, 
when he had to bow to the Later Gupta king Kumaragupta of 


Magadha (an intermediate territory), as indicated by the 


~ 209 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena. Likewise, the Andhras 
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~ Sf. 
and the Sulikas were also probably the aggressors, and Isana- 
varman's engagements with them were more or less a successful 
trial of arms, with no implication of direct Maukhari annexa~ 


tion of their territories. 
D 


Another important ragasti, to be examined, is the 
Aihole stone inscription, dated in Saka year 556 (= A.D. 634), 
belonging to the time of Pulakedgin II Satyasraye (c. A.D. 610- 
643), tho most eminent king of the house of the early Western 
Calukyas of peasaes Composed by the Jain poet Ravikirtti 
(whose poetical genius is stated to have been equal to that of 
Kalidasa and Bharavi), the inscription has preserved a lauda- 
tory but fairly trustworthy account of the early history of 
the C’alukyas, with a special emphasis on the glorious career 


of Pulakesin II. 


Verses 14-32 describe in details the life and military 
achievements of Pulakegin II (effected between A.D. 610 and 
634). He is credited, inter alia, as having subdued the 
Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras in southern mies. But Fe 
Kielhorn and R.C. Majumdar assume that these peoples were not 
possibly suppressed by actual force and warfare, but voluntarily 


accepted the position of feudatories to Pulakesin LE for 
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protection against the aggressive designs of the Pugyabhuti 
emperor Harsavardhana. ~~ Besides, there is also considerable 
confusion about the precise outcome of the much talked-about 
conflict between Pulakegin II and Harsa taking place sometime 
between A.D. 631-634 as a result of the attempts of both to 
extend hegemony over Gujarat. Ravikirtti exultingly describes 
how Harsa lost all his harsa (joy), being overpowered by fear 
and dismay as his army returned discomfited, sustaining parti- 
cularly heavy losses in Sisohantac’ But according to the 
contemporary Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang, Harsa, the aggressor, 
summoned his best generals, gathered troops from the Five 
Indies, and mobilized his most renowned divisions in order to 
subdue Pulakesin II, but failed in his objective and sustained 
the only rebuff of his greens This makes it probable that 
Harsa failed to conquer Pulakesin II rather than suffered any 
decisive defeat at the hands of the latter. Therefore it 
appears that the statement of the elated court-poet has to be 
taken with a little grain of salt and the real truth seems to 
lie in between these two observations. The battle probably 
convinced each combatant that he could not successfully impose 
his yoke upon the other, thereby leaving scope open for 


frontier skirmishes between the two parties in later years. 


While highlighting another salient defeat with the 


Alhole prasast » AeSe Altekar considers it unlikely that 
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Pulakesin's Clashes with different states actually occurred 

in the order implied by the enumeration of Ravikirti and 

hence contradicts Fleet who took the court-poet as woenente 
Altekar feels that the conquests should be arranged on the 
geographical than on the chronological principle. The hollow- 
ness of Fleet's opinion is further shown by his placing the 
defeat of Harsa even before the formal coronation of PulakeSin 


216 
II in 4.D. 610. 


5 


The next pragasti, chosen for evaluation, is the 
Khalimpur copper=plate inscription, dated in the 32nd regnal 
year of the Pala emperor Dharmapala of Bengal. It is not only 
the earliest copper-plate grant of the king as Well as of the 
Pala dynasty, but also one of the very important prasastis in 
ancient Indian history." The epigraph, while testifying to 
his extensive conquests in northern India, states that Dharma- 
pala, With a sign of his gracefully moved eye-brows, installed 
the illustrious king of Kanyakubja (Kanauj in the Farrukhabad 
district of U.P.), who was readily accepted by the Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, candhara, “Kira 
kings, bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, 
and for whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted up by 


the delighted elders of Pancelas’ 
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Scholars differ sharply as to the exact implication 
and historical significance of the verse in question. RD. 
Banerjee contends that Dharmapala actually conquered and 
over=ran all the nine kingdoms mentioned in the epigraphe” 
Banerjee is supported by C.V. Vaidya, who is convinced that 
the suzerainty of Kanauj was acknowledged even in its decline 
over a very large extent of Geert R&C. Majumdar avers 
thet the relevant portion proves conclusively that Dharmapala's 
consecration in Kanauj as emperor was formally endorsed by the 
rulers of various countries named, who thereby acknowledged 
his effective suzerainty over a Wide expanse of northern 
India, although some of them might not have been actually 
defeated in bettie. In this connection, reference has 
also been made to the Udayasundarikatha of the Gujarati poet 
Soddhala (c. 1lith century A.D.) mentioning Dharmapala as 
Uttarapathasvamin, ~~~ as well as to the Ra jatarangini ( com= 


posed about A.D. 1149) using the term Panca-Gauda in relation 


to the far-flung empire of Digemepalec On the contrary, 
while rejecting all the above views as fantastic, R.S.Tripathy 
observes that the passage in question, far from indicating 
Dharmapala's suzerainty, simply contains a list of the 
principal kingdoms having dealings with Kanauj. Tripathy 


holds that these monarchs assembled at Kanauj as a stamp of 
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their recognition to the political settlement, made by 
Dharmapala, decidedly the premier king of the North during 


the Hertod. 


Thus setting aside all poetical embellishments, the 
bare truth that emerges is that with the installation of 
Cakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj as his protégé, Dharmapala 
was simultaneously accepted as the foremost sovereign of 
India to the north of the Vindhyas, though for a very short 
while. However, the strength of Dharmapala can not still be 
called unchallengeable, for the Pratihara menace from the 
west Was yet to be overwhelmed by the Palas. Moreover, in 
the absence of any definite evidence, it is not clearly known 
how and when Dharmapala conducted military operations (far 
less to speak of "successful", as R.C. Majumdar would have 
us believe) in the distant countries like Gandhara and 
Avanti. It may therefore be contended that the attendance 
of various monarchs in Kanauj should be understood in the 
sense of courtesy-visits (a part of diplomatic gesture), 
paid to the most prestigious royal court, to witness a 
sensational event, viz, the transference of power (though 
short-lived) from the hands of the Pratiharas to those of 


the Palas. 
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The sixth prasasti, undertaken for review, is the 
Khajuraho stone inscription, dated in the Vikrama year 1059 
(™ AcD. 1002) and belonging to the time of the Candella king 
Dhanga (co. AD. 950-1002/3) of fojaiepnane The epigraph 
is historical ly important, because it shows how the Candellas, 
who flourished in the declining period of their overlord, the 
imperial Pratiharas, and offered lip-allegiance to them, rose 
to political prominence. While describing the political 
achievements of Dhanga; it refers to his victorious campaigns 
not only in some states of central and eastern India like 
Kosala (South Kosala), Radha and Anga, but also in some trans- 
Vindhyan portions of Peninsular India and even Far South, 
such as Kratha, Andhra, Kuntala, Kancl and Simhala (Ceylon). 
Thus it is stated in the inscription that Dhanga Was so power= 
ful that the rulers of Kosala, Kratha, Simhala and Kuntala 
humbly listened to his commands, and so successful in his 
wars that the wives of the kings of Kanci, Andhra, Radha and 


Anga lingered in his prisons. -"? 


It is generally admitted that these wide-spread expedi- 
tions of Dhanga indicate his strong military potentiality that 
helped him to secure an important position in the contemporary 


dynastic history of northern India. But at the same time, it 
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cannot be denied that the relevant verses contain some obvious 
exaggerations. Firstly, Dhanga s raids against Angendra 
(either Vigrahapala II or Mahipala I), led perhaps from his 
base at Benares, do not appear to have undermined the recupera- 
tive power of the Palas, which soon became ieurase in 
Mahipala's achievements. Secondly, Dhanga's expeditions 
against Radha (broadly north and west Bengal), possibly 
dominated by the Kambojas or Kamboja~Palas, do not also seem 
to have resulted in the Candella occupation of the territory, 
which was later annexed by Mahipala I. Thirdly, the politi- 
cal condition of South India towards the end of the 10th 
century A.D., wero marked by some features, such as, the 
Western Calukya revival under Taila II, the Cola resurgence 
under Parantaka and Rajaraja the Great, the rise of the 
eastern Calukyas of Vengi etc. This situation precludes all 
possibilities of a successful Candella inroad on thelr terri- 
tories, far less to speak of Simhala (Ceylon). ‘Thus the 
bombastic claim of Dhanga having imprisoned the wives of many 
rulers and compelied various kingd to obey his commands, seems 
Clearly to be qa poetic exaggeration. This is comparable to 
the absurd boast made by Dhanga's predecessor Yasovarman 

(ce AeD. 925-950) in verse 23 of the Khajuraho inscription of 
the Vikrama year 1011 (= A.D. 954) that YaSovarman perished 


the warriors of a far-off region like Kashmir (nasyat 
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kasmi ravirah) and reduced the forces of the Khasas (in the 


Lohara country on the borders of Kashmir) to a position of 


227 
contempt (tulita-khasavahah). 


a 


Similarly, verses 45 and 46 


of Dhanga's record refers in all probability to the conven- 
tional claim of the Cakravartiksetra by Indian rulers. They 
also illustrate the tendency of the court-posts of the early 
medieval kings of India to overrate often grossly the achieve- 


ments and status of their patrons. 


The study closes with taking into account another 
prasasti of immense historical importance, viz., the undated 
Deopada stone inscription of the Sena king Vijayasena (c. A.D. 
1095-1160), composed by the poet mapatiaharas It is one 
of the earliest records of the Sena dynasty of Bengal and 
most valuable for the chief events of the reign of Vijayasena. 
Verses 20, 21 and 22 of this epigraph, while giving an account 
of his military exploits, testify to his struggle against a 
number of independent chiefs, such as Nanya (king of Mithila 
and the founder of the Karnataka dynasty of Nepal), Vira 
(identified with Viraguna of Kolatabi), Raghava (king of 
Kalinga and a descendant of Anantavarman Codaganga), 

Vardhana (perhaps the same as Dvarapavardhana of Kausambi), 


and the kings of Gauda, Kamarupa and Kalinga. The same verses 
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also allude to his naval expedition along the Ganges to the 
West. Thus Umapatidhara claims that Vijayasena caused the 
king of Gauda to flee, drove away the Kamarapa ruler, defeated 
the Kalinga monarch and imprisoned some other chiefs including 
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Nanya, Vira, Raghava and Vardhana. 


In the absence of any definitely corroborative evidence, 
the historical credibility of the statement of the court-poet 
remains open to doubt. Thus the outcome of the conflict between 
Nanya and Vijayasena can be speculated upon, but not surely 
known. Even if the Sena king had gained success, it Was never 
decisive in character, with no question of imprisonment of 
Nanya. Likewise, some uncertainty hangs over Vijayasena's 
conquest of Kalinga. If Laksmanasena's planting of the 
victory pillar at Purl, as stated in the Edilpur copper-plate 
of KeSavasena (or Wicvarunaseunie had taken place during 
the reign of his grandfather, as his achatneaan and the 
Bhowal soppexspleses =” seem to suggest, the success against 
Kalinga may be attributed to the reign of Vijayasena. But if 
Laksmanasena's campaign was a separate event, the relevant 
claim of Umapatidhara assumes the nature of a hyperbole. The 
lord of Gaudaii s generally identified with Madanapala of north 
Bengal, who, if the Ramacarita is to be believed, had actually 


driven back to the Kalindi the vanguard of the forces (ise., 


28) 


the Senas) that had invaded his territory and destroyed a 


wie Similarly, Kama rupa 


large number of soldiers on his side. 
also does not appear to have been conquered (or even invaded) 
by Vijayasena, for according to the Madhainagar grant, the 
kingdom had again to be subdued by Lakgsmanasena. The allusion 
to Vijayasena's naval expedition along the Ganges to vanquish 
the kings of the West means almost certainly nothing more than 
sending an auxiliary force to support the land army despatched 


against Nanya or the Palas or the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, which 


Was not probably crowned with much success. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HISTORIANS OF ANCIENT INDIA — A 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THEIR APPROACH. 


In the foregoing survey of the prasast “type inscriptions, 
the royal biographies (caritas, written by the court-poets) and 
some local chronicles (like the Rajataravigini), an attempt has 
been made to expose the contents of these sources, together 
with their merits and demerits. The aim of this chapter will 
be to present 9 critical analysis of the approach of the so- 
called historians of ancient India from the Vedic period down 
to the 12th century A.D., the time of Kalhana. The study is 
also expected to reveal how far these scholarly compositions 
of ancient India can be called genuine historical writings, and 


their writers, historians, in the modern sense of the term. 


In the beginning it should be noted that much before the 
time of the composition of these texts, attempts are known to 
have been made in ancient Indian literature at writing histori-~ 
cal biographies (though in a much restricted sense), or for 
that matter, history in general (as it was understood by 
ancient Indians). Initially such attempts by and large lay 
embedded in the vast and floating mass of oral traditions, 
constituting the Vedic lore. The earliest evidence of these 


endeavours is met with in some stray verses of the oldest 
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literary monument, the Reveda.* In this connection, mention 
may be made of the accounts of the Trtsu king Sudas and his 
famous battle against the Ten Kings (Dasara jna) on the 
Parusni (modern Ravi)* or those of the king Videgha Mathava, 
transporting Vedic culture from the west to the east of the 
Sadaniva (modern Gandak, being the boundary line between 
Kosala and Videha).” These literary enterprises seem to 
make a near approach to the historical biographies, albeit 
their legendary form. Similarly, attention may be drawn to 
the gathas (metrical song-verses) ,~ narasansis (songs in 
praise of heroes) »” vatisas (genealogical lists of Vedic 
teachers and their gee: vakovakyas (the discourses or 
dialogues representing the dramatic element as opposed to 
the dapeatinels: akhyanas (also called vyakhyanas, i.e, 
stories or ery etc. These elements occur abundantly 
both in early and later Vedic literature as valuable 
repositories of age-old traditions and germs of political 
history. In close association with this fragments appear 
in later portions of the Vedic lore the words itihasa and 
purana, both signifying history (or parts thereof), though 
certainly in a rudimentary sense (see supra, Chepter III, ppe 


LOff). Some difficulties about these elements are that 


since they are some times classed together and made separate 
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elsewhere, and also that one variety of them frequently shades 
into another, it is not always possible to distinguish precisely 
one of these elements from the other. Notwithstanding such 
shortcomings, these portions must be considered as some of 
the earliest literary forms, reflecting historical and 
historico-biographical composition of ancient India, which were 
seriously studied by scholars and elites of the day as both 
historical biographies and works of history. For instance, 
the stories of Pururavas and Urvasi, of Sunahsepa; together 
with the gathas about kings like Janamejaya, Murutte, Bharata 
etc. (though not always true), reveal some very early speci- 
mens of history and historical biography, the two elements 


existing almost indistinguishably in ancient Indian literature. 


For the successful creation, continuation, development 
and preservation of these historical traditions, the role 
played by the different families of Vedic priestrpoets, at 
least at the initial stages, is very important. Absolute 
credit must be ascribed to them for the onerous responsibi-~ 
lities which they had discharged for generations. In the 
Rgeveda, they are variously called Karu or Kirin (from Vr, 

(to commemorate), Kavi (from Vgu, to speak), and Rsi (from 
Vas, to flow or utter streams of songs)” These priest-poets, 


who used to compose eulogies for their respective royal patrons 
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on various occasions, may be styled the earliest biographers 

in India. During the Vedic age, they were scattered in several 
main clans, vize, the Vasisthas and the Vidvamit ras (being in 
different times the priests of the Bharata kings), the Bharad- 
vajas (at one time the priests of the Trtsu king Divodasa of 
the Bharata family, but later connected with the Srnjayas, 

the allies of the Bharatas), the Bhrgus (associated with the 
Manavas), the Kanvas (connected with the Yadus and the Purus) 


etc. 


The earlier phase of the historical traditions of the 
Bharata dynasty was developed by Sharadvaia and visvamitre.* 
But later, Vasistha took over and exerted more influence upon 
the Bharata faily to the exclusion of the descendants of 
Vigvamitrae Vasistha also discharged his responsibility of 
contributing to the development. As a natural sequel to 
this, Vyasa (the descendant of Parasara) is given in the 
traditions the credit of having systematized the Bharata Saga. 
Thus the achievement of Vyasa seems to have been that through 
the Bharata saga, he gave an excellent Literary garb to the 
royal eulogies, which were not generally incorporated in the 
Reveda, but existed independently as a floating mass of 
literary components. With the amalgamation of the Bharata's 


with the Kuru-Pancalas, the influence of the Vasisthas waned 
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fast. Consequently the command over historical traditions 
passed on to the other families of priest-poets. For instance, 
the pre-dominance of the Kanvas is seen to have grown up 
clearly in the later strata of the Rgveda and they were 
especially connected with the gathas. Interestingly enough, 
in the Puranic tradition, all these priestly families are 


-. 12 
grouped under the Angirases. 


In the later Vedic period took place that memorable 
event bearing immense importance in the field of Indian 
historiographye It was the fusion of the three priestly 
families of the Angirases, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus, to 
form a powerful and composite Bhrgvangirasa supe This 
group Was intimately connected with the itihasa-purana tradi- 
tion and played qa very significant role in carrying on 
various historical traditions and compositions like itihase, 
purana, akhyana, akhyayika Stects The degree of this inti- 
mate connection is well indicated by the Chandogya Upanisad, 
stating that "the Atharvangirases are the bees, the itihasa- 
purana is the flower", or elsewhere "those very hymns of the 
Atharvangirases brooded over the itihase-purena". The 
atiazing contribution of the members of the Bhrgvangirasa family 
for historicsl composition can be measured by the fact that 


they are known to have developed the tradition of the Ramayana. 
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This epic represents the earliest systematic endeavour to 
write compact historical biography in India and grew out of 
the age-old Ramakatha or Ramopakhyana of the genre of the 
eathas According to tradition, Valmiki, a member of the 
Bhrgu family, .~ wove the epic as the carita or biography of 
Rama of the Aiksvaku dynasty, out of the gathas, which the 
pauranikas sung for celebrating the greatness of Poue and 
which were developed into an akhyana (i.e. Ramopakhyana; the 
nucleus) by the pia saagaaer These references leave little 
room for doubt that the Bhrgvangirases developed and 
fostered the saga of Rama, composed the Ramayana and 


inserted their own glorious legends into the epic. 


In the like manner, the other epic of India, the 
Mahabharata, emerging out of the Bharata saga, became the 
work of the same composite group. The Bhrgvangiras family 
tendentiously and arbitrarily, but skilfully, stitched the 
Bhargava legends with the original Kuru~Pandava story in 
the shape of the so-called Paulomaparvan in the Adi, which 
bears no relations with the main current of events narrated. 
Thus V.&. Sukthankar, who rightly calls it "Bhrewization" 
of older legends, notes that Kulapati Saunaka, before thom 
the epic was recited by the Suta Ugrasravas, was himself a 


—_— 20 -? 
Bhargavae The expanding grip of the Bhrgvangirases did not 
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Spare even the Puranic lore, which is replete with a huge 
vatiety of the Bhargava myths. Besides, the very fact of 
the growth, propagation and transmission of the enormous 
Puranic literature itself indicates the highly responsible 
part pleyed by the members of this united family of priest- 


poets, who were themselves deft compilers too. 


Apart from the Bhrevangirases, another factor of 
profound importance, contributing appreciably to the develop- 
ment of historical traditions, was the institution of the 
Sutas, Magadhas and Pauranikas. Mentioned in ancient Indian 
literature (including both early and later Vedic texts), they 
certainly represent the primitive kind of historians of 
ancient Tndia.* The socio-cultural milieu, in which the 
Sutas and the Bhrgvangirasa Brahmins thrived, and the 
process of gradual transformation of the itihasa~purana 
tradition, leading to the emergence of the royal biographies 
(caritas), form a highly fascinating subject of study. An 
analysis of the pertinent sources reveal that the Sutas 
(together with the Gramanis) were at first minstrels or 
eer They used to compose short metrical accounts in 
praise of their patrons and donors of gifts, and also sing 
Ware-songs to enthuse and impel kings to defeat enemies in 


battles. This function was formerly discharged by the 
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priest-poets, who, as the evidence of the Kathaka Samhita 
shows, gfadually crystallized into the group of the utes.” 
Thus the Sutas were mostly drawn from the Bhrgvangiras fanily 
and now constituted an important class of souneeereetany 
The various types of songs called gathas or narasamsis, sung 
by the Sutas to celebrate kings, contained long genealogical 
lists, both royal and priestly. In the later Vedic tradition, 
the Sutas are rightly credited with the composition and pre- 
servation of royal genealogies (or vamsanucaritas, Le€ey 
elaborate tables of kings with their reign-periods) and the 
line of priestly succession, called vamsa. These two classes 
were originally a mass of oral traditions, handed down through 
gonexattonse’ © In the category called Vamsanucarita (later 
on a characteristic feature of the Puranas), the stray 
historical works and materials were collected and systemati- 
zed Within the frame-work of vamsa. All these components 

now stood out as the representative forms of historical com- 
positions. Moreover, these attempts gradually culminated in 
the production of a hugs genealogical literature, which was 
continued to be written up to the 4th-5th century A.D. (the 
period of the final redaction of the major Puranas). It was 
this time when suddenly the tradition of writing the vamsas 


in the Puranas stopped (henceforth giving rise to the caritas 
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or biographies of eminent monarchs), although the Puranic 
lore as such kept on golnes This phenomenon of the dis- 
continuation of the vamsa literature has been justifiably 
attributed by V.S. Pathak to "the change in the position of 
the Bhrgvatigirases".” As he continues, in the early 
medieval age when the heroic tradition of history changed 
into the courtly one, the wandering Sutas and the 
Bhrgvangirases were replaced by salaried court-poets and 
the Sandhivigrahikas, who were either themselves 
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Bhrevangirases or clossly associated with them. 


The Puranas are no doubt encyclopaedic in character, 
as they contain plethora of information, relating to almost 
every conceivable aspect of ancient Indian history and culture. 
But because of their having included two major sections in 
them, vize, vamsa and vathsanucarita, the Puranic texts in 
fact assume special importance from the point of view of 
historical biography in Sanskrit. They reveal life-sketches 
o= royal personages, though often fragmentary and anecdotal. 
In twelve Puranas, the list of different royal dynasties 
Tange up to the Bharata War, while in the other six they 
transcend this war and terminate with the beginning of the 
imperial Guptas. The data ascrivable to the post~-Bharata 


War dynasties, called by the Pauranikas ‘the dynasties of the 
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Kali Age', have been corroborated by the pieces of epigraphic 
and numismatic eeldenes.”” Thus the existence of a substratum 
of historical truth in these old literary records can not be 
disputed. However, it should also be equally remembered 
that the Puranas often offer a hopelessly faulty chronology 
of kings, supply many contradictory details and refrain from 
mentioning most foreign dynasties of ancient India. Thus 
they have created unbridgeable void in point of time and 
acute controversy among scholars. In any case, broadly 
speaking, all these pieces of literature, though suffering 
from many drawbacks and hence much limited in their scope, 
have been reckoned with by historians to be indispensable 
source-materials for the reconstruction of the early history 


of the inde” 


The Rajavrttas or -caritas form the layer next to 
that of the itihasa-purane tradition. The discussion, made 
in the previous chapter, (supra, pp.144-238) shows how these 
works approximate in varying degrees to the standard of his-~ 
torical biography, but are not certainly historical biogra- 
phies proper. Various deficiencies in them have stood in the 
Way of their being full-fledged biographies. Likewise, the 
early Indian epigraphical records, notably the pragastis, 


contain in many cases appreciable elements of biographies of 
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historical personages. Some of them lilm the Allahabad 
prasasti of Harisena, make a near approach to historical 
biography, but cannot be regarded in the ultimate analysis, 

as having represented genuine history, for reasons stated 
above (supra, pp-261-265). This phenomenon of scarcity of 
genuine historical biography is not only true of the ancient 
Sanskrit literature of India, but also of some of ancient 
countries of the world. Thus even Plutarch's Lives “Sinha rd s 
Life of Charlemagne, the better specimens of the class, share 
the same short-comings as some of their Indian counterparts 


doce 


The elaborate survey, made in Chapter V, of the 
indegenous works of historical biography and the epigraphi- 
cal records, indicates very clearly that the Harisenas, the 
Bilhanas or the Banabhattas, like all emotional human beings 
possessing virtues and vices, have exaggerated the qualities 
and achievements of their patrons or heroes or of their pre- 
decessors whom they loved and admired. They have also tried 
to whitewash or suppress their frailties, discomfitures and 
other uncomfortable facts. This serious problem of over- 
statement and omission has made it imperative that every 
detail laid down in the so-called biographies and epigraphs 


wuld not be taken at their face-value. On the contrary 
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they would be subjected to rigorous test of reasoning and 
verification by other authentic sources. The only exception 
in this category of mediaeval writers was Kalhana, who in his 
Ra jaterangini strongly advocated impartiality as an essential 
pre-requisite of a historian and whose work was written to 
live up (as far as practicable) to the lofty ideal, enuncia- 


ted by him. 


On a closer scrutiny, tw possible reasons may be 
found out for this reckless glorification by the court- 
poets, verging their works on palpable panegyrics, and not 
on historye One was purely economic: most of these writers, 
being on the pay-roll of kings, received salaries and other 
financial perquisites. Thus it was natural for them to 
magnify the virtues and suppress the vices, undefendable, 
of their patrons. This factor impelled them to justify, 
as defence counsel, the actions of their masters however 
inglorious they might have been. The operation of this 
tendency becomes apparent from a verse of the Vikramankadeva- 
carita (XVII. 107), where Bilhana unblushingly advises 
kings tto cultivate friendship with poets as unsullied fame 
could only emerge from their favour'. In the same verse, 


Bilhana cites the examples of Rama and Ravana, who were 
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respectively exalted in glory and brought to ridicule by the 
whims of the poet Valmiki. To what extent the court-poets 
got biased against the enemies of thelr patrons and ignored 
all the virtues of the former is suggested by the highly 
uncharitable and unwarranted remarks of Banabhatta about the 
Gauda king Sasanke, the most formidable political adversary 


of Harsavardhana in Northern India. 


The second factor seems to have been the contemporary 
literary conventions, as indicated by the works on poetics 
like the Kavyadarsa of Dandi (I. 14-19). The practice demand- 
ed of a poet to shower unqualified eulogy upon his hero who 
was to be depicted as clever, noble and the ideal of the 
society. In doing so, the writer very often made Clio (the 
Roman Muse for History) a handmaid of Calliope (the Roman 
Muse for Epics), and evinced more interest in the poetic 
Sentiments, dramatic turns and romantic elements than in 
performing his primary duty, viz., the revelation of the 
valuable facts of his hero's life and personality. While 
applying the literary devices to their works, these poets 
have freely resorted to the conventional description of the 
svayatvara (the selection of her husband by the princess at 
an open ceremony attended by a host of suitor-princes) and 


the royal digvijaya (the traditional world-conquest, bearing 
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the stamp of the conquest of the Cakravartiksetra). In all 
these hyperbolic statements it is difficult to find out 
historical substratum in any appreciable degree. Thus though 
the marriage of the later Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
with the Vidyadhara princess Candralekha is a historical 
reality, Bilhana's description of the svayamvara ceremony 
bears little historical importance. Further, to what extent 
an account of the royal digvi jaya can be far from truth is 
suggested by the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mavigalesa. 

The record claim that the early Western Calukya king Kirtti- 
varman I (A.D. 566-98) defeated the rulers of distant kingdoms, 
such as Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, 

Pandya ete.” However, the combined testimony of the Aihole 
inscription of his own son Pulakesin II (who can hardly be 
expected to have suppressed the glorious achievements of his 
father) and other records of the later Calukyas proves it 
beyond doubt that the political adversaries, defeated by 
Kirttivarman I (the night of destruction), included only 

his immediate neighbours like the Nalas, Mauryas and the 


ydaubaas’™ 


Another conventional device used in the prasastis and 
the literary texts by the court-poets was the fabrication of 


respectable genealogies for the dynasties of their patrons, 
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In doing so, they often traced, the royal families back to 
the mythical heroes or the solar, lunar or Yadava dynasties, 
in order to enhance the prestige of their benefactors. The 
Vikramankadevacarita, the Prthvirajavi jayakavya and numerous 
epigraphs from the early mediaeval period onwards furnish the 
relevant examples. Among other techniques employed, mention 
may be made of the sudden introduction of gods to whitewash 
any Sin perpetrated by the hero (as in the case of Vikrama- 
ditya VI), belief in pre-ordination and recognition of the 
irresistible force of fatalism (as done not only by Bana, 
but also by Kalhana who explained the extinction of the 
Shahi dynasty of Udabhandapura at the hands of the Yamini 


Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni as having been effected by fate) ete. 


The analysis of Indian historiography, attempted 
above, would demonstrate beyond doubt that for reconstructing 
the history of ancient India on a scientific basis, vast 
amount of materials were there. They lay scattered in the 
forms of royal genealogies and chronicles and the heroic 
events associated with the reigns of kings, the epigraphic 
records (particularly those bearing the prasastis of illus- 
trious monarchs), royal biographies and local chronicles, 
such as those of Kashmir (Rajatarangini), Sind (Cacnama) , 


Nepal (Vamsavalis) and Gujarat (Prabandhakoga, Prabandha- 


“ 
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cintamani, Vasantavilasa, Sukrtasainkirtana, Kirttikaumudi, 
etc.). These materials, well-known for having brought to the 
lime-light the lives and heroic achievements of ancient kings, 
may possibly beltermed pieces of ieinesa. It is also true 
that the Puranas provide detailed genealogy of kings, asso- 
clated with other pieces of important political information 
in their Vamsanucarite sections. Besides, the priest-peets, 
the royal panegyrists like the Sutas, Magadhas, Pauranikas, 
Aitihasikas, etc., and the court-poets who composed either 
biographies or prasastis - may all be in a sense called 
learned historians, though much primitive and unrefined in 
their approach. There is little doubt that these anciont 
scholars creditably acted as the chief vehicles of Indian 
traditions and historical materials across the centuries, 

and gave the floating oral fragments a written, concrete 


and stable forn. 


In this connection, mention may be made of the famous 
Jaina seint Merutunga Acarya (14th century A.D.). While des- 
cribing the purpose of writing his Prabandhacintamani (or 
Wishing-stone of Narratives) in A.D. 1304, Merutunga states 
that it was extracted from the tradition of sound spiritual 
teachers (as from a mine of jewels) and composed out of the 


life-histories of men not far removed from his own time, 
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because ancient stories, so often heard, did not delight so 


55 The writer also claims that 


much the minds of the wise. 
after turning over many collections, he made this book from 
the prose narratives contained therein, for tne easy compre- 
hension of the aeac” This shows that Me rutunga sought to 
attach a critical and definite historical character to his 


composition, presupposing thereby the existence of a large 


number of biographical works in the preceding centuries. 


In view of all these considerations concerning the 
ideas of history in ancient India, it would be unfair to 
disparage the ancisnt Hindus to have been thoroughly devoid 
of historical sense. On the contrary, it may be observed 
that the ancient Indian writers (with the inclusion of 
Kalhana ) possessed good historical ideas and had definite 
sense of paste This will be apparent from their incorpora-~ 
tion in writings almost all aspects of human life (mundane 
and extra-mundane). Thus they were not altogether lacking 
in a correct appreciation of the true ideals and objectives 


of history, in the modern sense of the term. 


However, the greatest difficulty lying with these 
so-called historians of ancient India was their inability 


to employ the method of working these scattered materials 
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into a systematic treatise, based on the principles of 
scneitnfic historiography. Even if such method was not 
altogether unfamiliar to them (as the literary achievement 
of Kalhana might indicate), a number of negative factors 
made it difficult for them to achieve any positive and 
significant success in this direction. These drawbacks may 
be enumerated as frequent inter-mingling of myths and 
legends with historical facts (which can not be dissociated 
very easily), unnecessary display of poetical skill at the 
cost of factual accuracy and clarity of exposition, propaga- 
tion of ethical maxims, encouraging religious and royal 
propaganda, laying excessive stress on moralizing and 
didactic discourses etc. These factors clearly contradict 
the terms and conditions of modem concept of history, some 
of thich are collection of materials of diverse nature, 
application of critical acumen to determine their factual 
accuracy and lastly as far as possible their objective 
interpretation. Now if these scientific principles form 
our yardstick for judging ancient Indian writings, almost 
none of the Indian writers on history belonging to the 
ancient and early medieval period, save a few illustrious 
exceptions like Kalhana, would appear to have detached 


outlook, power of critical analysis and commendable grasp 
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of historicai_consciousness. Their, literary -compositions., 


follow scientific techniques and fulfil the conditions and 


criteria of developed historiography.°* As a result, hardly 
any true historical narrative or recorded history developed 


in ancient India. 


However, this criticism necessarily excludes scholars 
like Suvrata, Chabillakara Seouacwhnee writings are no longer 
available to us and, for that reason, whose probable capacity, 
power and merits as historians are unfortunately beyond our 
knowledge. Nevertheless, as far as the extant pieces of 
evidence are concerned, it is found that though claiming to 
represent itihasas, these sources in practice betray much 
biased attitude and miserable lack of critical acumen, and 
fail to offer objective statement of events, thereby falling 
far short of the desired standard of modern history and his- 
toriography. This makes the conclusion irresistible that 
though the ancient Indian writers were conscious of past, 
their writings were not always based on facts. This sad 
state of affairs has naturally invited such adverse remarks 
of critics as ancient India did not produce Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy or Tacitus, whoOcould have left for posterity 


@ genuine history of the country's paste’> Even as early as 
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the eleventh century A.D. this lack of historical sense on 
the part of the ancient Hindus was underlined and regretted 
by the famous Arab writer Al-Biruni (A.D. 973-1048) in his 


39 
Tahkik-i-Hind, composed about A.D. 1050. 


In this connection, mention must be made of V.S. 
Pathak, who in his ‘Ancient Historians of India’ has 
elaborately dealt with the ideas of history, implicit (italics 
ours) in ancient Indian historical ptestisesc While pursuing 
his studies, Pathak has sought to expose the nature of the 
"fallacy", to which most modern historians are prone. He has 
also passed caustic remarks about this sort of interpretation. 
According to him, the tacit assumption, based on the ideas 
of modern historiography, that ancient Indian historians had 
no idea of history, has constrained the modern historian of 
ancient India to reject the testimony of ancient historical 
works as fabulous (like throwing the baby with the used bath- 
water), thereby unceremoniously discarding the ancient forms 
and ideas of itihasa, much to the detriment of historical 
understanding. Consequently, he has failed to appreciate 
the true import of their works and the subjective element 
enshrined in the forms and ideas of these compositions. In 
fact, these ancient writings have been studied much the same 


Way aS a numismatist would view an ancient coin or an 
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archaeologist would examine an old piece of pottery, disco- 
yvered in surface exploration. Pathak urges us to bear in 
mind that itihasa, which in course of time grew in the context 
of ancient Indian civilization and became possessed of its 

own typical features, can in no way be detached from its 
socio-cultural fountain. Thus itihasa has no alignment with, 
and is much different from, the European concept of history, 
which is largely shaped and influenced by archaeological dis- 
coveries as well as positivist sneosapies Ancient histori- 
cal texts can only be understood in the perspective of the 
ancient world-view and itihasae In the name of objective 
treatment, they can not be divorced from their sources and 
original setting. Moreover, they cannot be judged by the 
criteria, usually accepted in philology or general sogestee 
It should not also be forgotten that the historical epics 

like the Prthvirajavijayakavya, Hammire-mahakavya etce, are 
deliberately artistic and organically designed, and no data 
can be indiscriminately torn out of their context for the 
reconstruction of history." For instance, the horoscope 

of Prthviraja III (as given in the Prthvi ra javi jayakavya), ~~ 
modelled after that of Rama, was deliberately invented by the 
poet to show that Prthviraja was the genuine incarnation of 
Rama. Thus it would be futile to try to determine, as has 
been done by some scholars, © the date of his birth on the 


basis of the astronomical data, given Grates” 
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Further, the attempt of modem historlans to ascer- 
tain the prejudices and predilections of the ancient authors, 
court-poets, religious teachers and foreign travellers is 
branded by Pathak to be another shortcoming in methodology. 
AS a matter of fact, the materials in these historical 
writings were so cast by the authors as to give them an 
interesting shape and make them enjoyable to the contemporary 
people, who were mostly inspired by the mythological values 
and traditions, current at that tine, Viewed from this 
angle, the historical interest is not robbed of, if Ramapala 
of the Ramacarita is compared with Rama of the epic or if 
Vikramaditya VI receives instructions in dream from the god 
Siva. So the modern historians should view events taking 
into full account the changing patterns of the angles of 
vision current in different centuries and epochs. Care 
should also be taken to remember the inevitable difference 
between the attitude of the modern historian, having an 
exuberance of historical consciousness, snd that of the 
medievel writer, living in an ideal world and obsessed with 
the tradition of Vedico-agamic culture, based upon the 


4 
intrinsic authority of the revealed world.” 


Lastly, Pathak concludes by pronouncing the verdict 


that "imagination, which transforms the musty parchments 
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into a living panorama of past, is the magic wand of the 
historian. Without it, he is qa mere chronicler, his works 
are only bloodless and lifeless charts, which map the dead 
bones of the past, but which fail to recapture the world of 
earlieY. days, bustling with activity and inhabited by men, 


50 
having ambitions, desires, fears and hesitations". 


Now in humble response to the invectives launched by 
V.S. Pathak, we beg to present only those characteristics of 
history that last above any age or country. History incor- 
porates, inter alia, the scientific preservation of the well- 
ascertained facts and their objective treatment (as far as 
possible), with an aim at revealing almost every important 
aspect of the past, so that a well-connected narrative of 
the growth and evolution of the human race emerges. Keeping 
in view this broad objective of history, it is very difficult 
to comply with the lax, relenting and permissive attitude of 
V.S. Pathak, with which he seeks to examine the ancient Indian 
historical texts and traditions. His plea that the literary 
compositions of early India, if divorced from their peculiar 
socio-cultural background, would be wrongly understood, in 
fact creates no additional sensation, for it is a plain truth 
that all historical writings are inseparably connected with 
their contemporary time, places, persons and cultural complexi- 


ties. But this argument can not alone prevent the historian 
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from trying to remove the irrational accretions of the 
ancient Indian historical traditions and retrieve the pure 
gold of historye Sober history under any circumstances can 
never afflord to excuse, far less favourably entertain, 
falsehood and rudely transgress the well-tested norms of 
Scientific historiography, which are the basic tools of 


the historian to Japproach the truth, as nearly as possible. 


Pathak has passionately advocated in favour of giving 
ail license to imagination. But one would do well to remember 
that imagination, if not constantly regulated and harnessed 
by the pieces of verified evidence, tends to run unbridled, 
and outstepping its own jurisdiction, like Frankenstein's 
monster, destroys its own master, the historian, and shatters 
the fabric of history. A Well-known example of this is the 
Navasahasankacarita, a 10th century epic by the Paramara 
court-poet Padmagupta Parimala. The text illustrates how 
under the influence of the Jain tradition, the elements of 
fiction crept into the work, deflecting the current of 


ancient itihasa from the dry course of matter-of-fact history. 


In the ultimate analysis, it may be agreed with V.S. 
Pathak that any examination of the royal biographies of 


ancient India, having detached them from their peculiar 
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socio-cultural frame-work and complexities, will produce 
only a partial picture of the past. But the learned 

scholar did not emphasize that the so-called ancient 'histo- 
rians' of India seldom developed critical apparatus, dis- 
cerning acumen and impartial temperament in writing their 
works. Though possessed of necessary raW-materials and 
first-hand information, they often exhibited least care for 
factual accuracy in their treatment. It is mainly for this 
lack of critical spirit that they can not perhaps be styled 
scientific historiographers, as the expression is understood 
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CHAPTER Vif 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion clearly reveals that the tern 
itihasa (meaning the subject as such) was used in varying senses 
in diffent epochs. It appears that the earlier and narrower 


ideas of itihasa were gradually replaced by the later concepts 


of broader and more comprehensive character, 


In this context, it is hardly possible to deny the well- 
known allegation that before the time of Kalhana (12th century 
A.D.) ancient India did not or could not give birth to any 
true historian, necessary for composing an exhaustive account 
of the country's past, As a result, prior to the 12th century 
A.D, no historical literature of serious nature could be 
produced in India, meeting the norms of modern comprehensive 
concept of historiography, though a few specimens may have 


partially or sporadically shown signs of such possibility. 


However, this sorry state of affairs is actually to be 
attributed more to some factors inherent in Indian society and 
tradition than merely to the lack of historical sense. In 
this connection. A.B. Keith has rightly stated that in view of 
of the hoary antiquity and the developed character of early 
Indian civilization, it would be ridiculous to expect to find 


1 
India altogether destitute of historical sense. Moreover, 


the definition of itihasa, as offered in some ancient Indian 
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texts, may be favourably compared with that of history in the 
modern sense of the expression, Thus what seems to be important 
is to try to analyse the probable reasons as to why, despite 
abundance of raw materials and the adequate sense of past 
events, history is so miserably represented in early Indian 
literature (save the Rajatarangini) and why no writer ( exclud- 


ing Kalhana) canbe properly acclaimed as a critical historian. 


Firstly, it seems that ancient Indians did not consider 
itihasa to have to be always based on true events. This is 
apparent from the Satapatha Brahmana which mentions the fight 
between the gods and the demons as partly narrated in the 


jitihasa and partly narrated in the Purana, but at the same 


.— 


time terms the narrative of the conflict as untrue. This 
shows that some times even the description of untrue events, 
at varying degrees, could constitute itihasa and purana. 
However, the only positive indication in the above textual 
statement is that the ancient Indians, at least at some early 
stage of their history, possessed clear sense of distinction 
between truth and falsehood, an important prerequisite for 


scientific history. 


Secondly, the practice of systematically recording the 
past events began in India at a comparatively late date, at 
least later than it was done in many countries. Besides, 
among many peculiarities of the culture of this country, one 


is that the entire knowledge of the distant past including 


the whole indigenous literature with all fables, acecdotes 
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etc., containing germs of historical truth, survived in the 
vast memory of ancient sages, They heard it from the lips of 
their predecessors, stored it in their memory and again 
recited it to their disciples, Only such an incredible feat 
of human intellect rendered possible the primitive system of 
oral transmission, from generation to generation, of the 
gigantic Indian literature. Thus the earliest forms of 


this literary genre are aptly called Sruti (the Vedas) and 


Surti (the Dharmasastras) which passed many centuries, It 

was only much later that it was given a recorded form. But 
this archaic method had no doubtits inherent drawbacks, It 
could neither ensure the complete and authentic preservation 
of the knowledge of past events, nor could correctly present 
them in records when compiled long after. This entailed the 
disastrous result that many distortions and omissions automati- 
cally crept into the surviving literature, which largely 


impaired its historical character,” 


Thirdly, much earlier than the birth of Christ, reli- 
gion in India had started adopting a pre-eminent role in all 
aspects of national life. Consequently, the religious 
iasepatures which thus emerged, although revealing many 
historical events, eventually stood itself in the way of 
turning into "history", as the term is understood now-a-days, 
Similar state of affairs are also found in early Christian 


historiography. Early churchmen of Europe accepted the 


Bible as the repository of all historical facts and their 
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interpretations, They perceived the course of events only as 
ways through which God made Him known to men, The idea that 
history is the fulfilment of a divine plan harmonized itself 


3 
with the actions and sayings of Jesus himself. 


Fourthly, from a much early date, the term itihasa 
had acquired 2a highly sacred and religious character, as 
against the profane and secular, This typical position of 
itihasa literature soon made it inevitable that the various 


events of history, embedded in itihasa, should be padded with 


an enormous mass of sacred (and incidentally untrue) legends, 
which were introduced in texts only to serve a particular 
ourpose, notably, highlighting morality and ethical maxims 
etc. This edifying character and acclesiastical bias must 
have substantially impeded the growth of itihasa literature 
as a scientific subject, based on objective treatment of 
facts, As a result, the genealogies and chronologies, 

given in the ancient Indian texts of religious nature, often 
present fantastic and incongruous details with least regards 


to historical reality. 


Fifthly, the last but not the least important factor 


appears to have been something psychological. The general 
proneness of ancient people towards fancy, imagination, tale- 


telling, hyperbolic statements, fabrication, poetical embellish- 


ments, over-rating one's achievements in the interest of hero- 


worship, excessive glorification of one's own tribe or nation 
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at the cost of baseless defamation of rival groups etce., — all 
might have played a part in damaging the production of serious 


history in ancient India, 


Here it may be worthwhile to consider the propriety 
of some related observations of A.B, Keith, which he made in 
trying to unfold the peculiarities of Indian Psychology and 
to find out thereby the possible causes of the absence of 


4, 
historical literature in early India. They may be summed 


up as follows: 


is The national feeling and political freedom, which are 
powerful aids to the writing of history, were not present in 
India in the early periods, in the same manner as they 
characterized the democratic states of Greece. Deeply moved 
by the sentiments of nationalism, the Greeks offered serious 
resistance against the Achaemenian invasion from Persia and 
thus made possible the writing of history, such as by Herodotus. 
India failed to produce historians, because the external 
invasions in her history upto A.D. 1200 did not call forth 
popular action in the sense in which the repulse of the 
Persian attacks on Greece did, Thus the invasions of 
Alexander, restricted to the north-western region, created 
no stir among general Indians and posed no serious threat 
to national security. Hence the reconquest of the Punjab 


by Candraguota Maurya was considered as a natural event and 


¢ 
not a national triumph, The Greek, Saka, Parthian and Kus ana 
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success were possible because no national sentiment existed 
to bring about united resistance, The assimilation of 
foreign elements went on so steadily that even the Gupta 
revival was not felt as a national revival. Until the 
eleventh century A.D., the wars of India were merely 
struggles between rival dynasties with no deep significance 
for the interests of the common people, The Muhammedan 
invaders found India without any real national feeling and 
torn asunder by internal feuds among the self-seeking 
indigenous chiefs, In the context of this typical 
psychology (viz., the absence of national consciousness on 
the part of the people) the idea that recording history was 


important did not receive much favour with India, 


2. The prevailing philosophical tenets of India also 
told distinctly against any such estimate of events, For 
instance, according to the doctrine of Karman, all men's 
actions were the outcome of actions done in previous births 
and therefore can not be changed, There was another view 
that all things were brought about by fate which work in 
an unintelligible manner and beyond all foresight. These 
theoretical concepts not only made futile every attempt to 
control and transform human activities, but also taught 
people to accept everything predestined. This phenomenon 


correspondingly lessened the importance of critical assess-~ 


ment of events around. Moreover, the Indian mind also 
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approved of the role of miracles in the shape of divine inter- 
vention, magic and witch-craft. Despite their own scholastic 
controversies, the Buddhists and the Jains also joined the 
Brahmins in supporting these popular superstitions. These 
philosophies as a whole simply provided a negative approach to 
life and ascribed secondary importance to time. With this 
must be connected the gross indifference to chronology, 


almost seen everywhere in early Indian literature. 


3. The Indians chose an excellent substitute for history 
in the modern sense, Average people considered the heroes of 
past (such as the epic heroes) as real as the contemporary 
historical kings. The former were recognized and admired over 
wide areas of India, so that even the chronicles and panegyrics, 
composed in honour of contemporary princes, ultimately 
succumbed in popularity to the works of abiding interest like 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Thus G. Bihhler aptly 
commented that while Indian scholars eagerly studied the 
Naisadhiva of Sri-Harsa, they allowed to sink into oblivion 
the Navasahasanka-.carita of Padmagupta Parimala which was 
composed to celebrate the deeds of his patron king Sindhuraja 


Navas ahasanka of Malwac? 


The aim of the study of A.B, Keith has been to bring 


to the lime-light some psychological peculiarities of Indian 
people, It also tends to show that the scientific attitude 
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of mankind which seeks to find natural causes for events of 


nature is not normal in India, 


These view-points of Keith have been recently sub- 
jected to scrutiny so as to see how far they are tenable, 
It appears that by and large Keith's observations, projected 


in the main from the European perspective, lose much of their 


relevance in Indian context. 


oe The importance laid on the national feeling is partly 
right, because even in the nineteenth century Bengal the 
growth of nationalism gave an impetus to the writing of 
history of the land. But one can not fully agree with the 
idea that whenever political events have profoundly touched 
the Lives of people and affected mass interests, nationalism 
has cropped up and historical writing has come to the fore. 
Some of the evidences on the contrary are supplied by the 
Wangal Kavyas of Bengal (composed between 14th and 17th 
centuries A.D.)}, which demonstrate how popular life was 
disrupted by the political events after the Muslim invasions, 
Moreover, the folk-rhymes and the anthology of the gakta 
Songs or lyrics ( padavalis) afford glowing testimonies to 
political insecurity, economic depression, liquidation of 
trade and commerce,social degeneration and suffering of 
man caused by many reasons including the brutal oppression 


of the Maratha Barghis (1742-1751) in eighteenth century 
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Bengal (especially in the Burdwan and Midnapore districts) 
ete. These political and socio-economic occurrences, affect- 
ing almost every part of popular life, have not by themselves 
produced national feeling and brought about composition of 
history. As a matter of fact, the absence of national feel- 
ing among early Indians may better be attributed, in a sense, 
to the introvert character of the people and their excessive 
concern over salvation and after-life, gained through the 
age-old spiritual traditions, Taken together, these factors 
nade. nen less conscious of the material implications of the 
political events,far less of the need to reconstruct the 


history of the country's past on a scientific basis. 


2. A.B. Keith has accused the ancient philosophical 
tenets of India of considerably spoiling the scientific 
spirit of historiography and breeding instead an apathetic 
attitude towards mundane events. In this connection, it may 
be observed that Keith's idea, highlighting negative aspects, 
is founded on a largely unsound comprehension of Indien 
culture and mind. In the first place, the doctrine of Karman 
does not essentially presuppose inaction and helpless 
surrender of man to the perennial cycle of birth and rebirth. 
On the contrary, Indian thinkers have also given due importance 
to the vital roles played by free will and creative inspiration 
in human life. Secondly, against Keith's view on the detri- 


Mental effect of fatalism, it may be suggested that this 
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Greek concept of Nemesis never gained much momentum in Indian 
Philosophy. Thirdly, the infallibility and intervention of 
the all-mighty God in human affairs, as stated by Keith, is 
more potential a factor in christianity than in Hinduism, 
Hindu culture strongly advocates that all forces of God lie 
dormant in an individual, whose soul is therefore identical 
with, or as good as, the Supreme Being (Parama Brahma), 
Lastly, the allregation that the Buddhists too subscribed 

to the superstitions theory of supernatural force and 
Supported the efficacy of magic and witch-craft has hardly 
any basis to stand upon, Neither the Buddha himself nor 

the Buddhist philosophy (especially its early part) recogni- 


sed any such extra-mundane power, far less propagated it. 


Thus a meticulous survey of the validity of Keith's 
opinicns, in connection with the absence of truly historical 
literature in ancient India, shows that they emanate fron a 
rather lop sided and inadequate understanding of Indian 
cultural tradition. In view of the existence of huge 
amount of historical materials and literary output in 
ancient India, indicating high grade scholarship and mature 
thinking, the ancient Indians can with difficulty be des- 
cribed as altogether having no historical sense. If they 
are still found to be lacking in awareness of "history", 
in the modern sense of the term, and to have failed to 


produce any historical text (prior to the daysof Kalhana) 


marked by objectivity, critical acumen and scientific attitude, 
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the reasons are probably to be sought elsewhere, Firstly, 
ancient Indian sense of history was different from that 
current in modern period. Secondly, the mentality of a 
substential part of the Indian population was influenced in 
varying degrees by the gospels of the religious teachers like 
the Buddha, Mahavira, and Sankaracdrya, The philosophical 
tenets of these prophets gave rise to a sort of intellectual 
stoicism., They taught people how to overcome the troubles 
and tribulations of mortal life, to achieve emancipation 
from the eternal bondage of ceaseless birth and rebirth and 
to attain the ultimate salvation. This typical sentiment 
eventually generated a somewhat indifferent attitude towards 
happenings around. Consequently, less consciousness was 
shown to estimate the value of national events, to write 

them down in @ chronological order and thus to create an 
unbrcken tradition of sound historiography. In this predica- 
ment, the intellectual atmosphere was hardly suitable for 


mature historical sense. 


Viewed in totality, these reasons provide us with 
some possible clues to explain away the paucity of critical 
histcerical literature in ancient India. In fact, in the 
light of this analysis, one can at least partially under- 
stanc why genealogical and chronological confusions abounded 
in the sacred literature of ancient India. [In this connection, 


it may not be out of place to recall the well-known dictum or 
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principle that historical thinking thrives on three powers: 
(a) power of ascertaining and analysing old sources, (b) power 
of applying critical acumen for picking up and reconstructing 
ancient incidents on the basis of those sources and (c) power 
of establishing cause and effect of these chosen incidents 

of the past. It is unfortunate that the above tools of 
methodology, so often utilized in modern history and 
universally regarded as basic conditions of scholarly treat- 
ment, are rarely met with in the so-called historical litera- 
ture of ancient India, This phenomenon not only points to 
the fact that the ancient sources of India were mostly con- 
posed without the positive application of critical faculty, 
but also shows the extent to which the ancient writers 


suffered from the poverty of historical consciousness. 


But inspite of whatever might be said pointing to the 
short-comings of ancient Indian historicgraphy, one thing 
stands certain and has to be accepted on all hands. It is 
a matter of profound credit that in the remote past, the 
ancient people of India conceived of, created and evolved a 
term called itihasa, meaning etymologically "so indeed it 
was" or "{t must have thus sscueeean.” This etymological 
analysis, at the face of it, indicates that the expression 
lays emphasis on two essential elements. Firstly, itihasa 
(or itihasa-purana) deals only with the events of the past 


{thereby showing alertness of the ancient Indian writers 
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about the factor of time, which is the back-bone of all 
historical writings). Secondly, itiha’sa was constituted 

of those events which were considered as true, though this 
truth may have been only apparent. In fact, whatever they 
gleaned and learnt from traditions, appeared to be true to 
them and hence was incorporated in itihasa. Their conscious- 
ness about truth and falsehood is well suggested by the fact 
that the narretive of the war between gods and demons, des- 
cribed partly in itihasa and partly in purana, is called in 
the Satepatha Brahmana as dntraes” This alertness seems to 
allude, though remotely, to a historical consciousness, 
implying a critical attitude to the alleged events of the 
past. This sense of distinction between truth and falsehood 
(though not prominent on all occasions) is admittedly an 
essential precondition for writing scientific history. 
Interestingly enough, even the latest and the most developed 
concepts of historiography include these two elements among 
the pivots on which the mighty fabric of historical writing 
is to be built. Viewed from this angle, it appears that 

the ancient Indian word itihasa can ably measure the ever- 
widening horizon of history and historical writings even in 
the modern period, when researches on history have achieved 


9 
& Significant advance and assumed a highly complex character. 


Notwithstanding the facts that the ancient Indian 


writings were not always based on verified facts and the 
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writers also often lacked critical apparatus, many literary 
texts of early India betray deep consciousness of past, which 
is the first concern of history, For example, that the 
ancient Indians developed a distinct class of literature, 
called purana, etymologically meaning old or ancient, un- 
mistakably suggests their having a basic sense of past, 
Therefore, the coinage of this unique word itihasa may itself 
be acclaimed as the most valuable contribution of early India 
to the world of historical studies in general and to the field 
of philosophy of history in particular, This is because the 
said expression distinctly indicates that ancient Indian 
writers (from whatever defects they might have otherwise 
suffered) did possess an apt awareness of past events as well as 


their genuineness, with which historians of all ages, climes 


and countries are essentially concerned. 


Thus the popular view of Al-Biruni, subseribed to by 
most scholars in later days, that the ancient Indians lacked 
sense of history and chronology, can not be held as absolutely 
tenable, if the above factors are brought under consideration. 
It is now possible to prove that the ancient writers of India 
had a clear sense of history, though their way of understand- 
ing it may not always tally with the modern ideas of the 
subject. In the light of this argument, a line of distinction 
may be drawn between the two nomenclatures -- ‘history! (by 


which the study of the past is known now-a-days) and itihasa 
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(by which ancient Indians described their art of narrating 
the past). This discussion centering itihasa versus ‘history! 
in fact reflects two separate approaches to the disciplines 


and even to life. These factors seem to build the typical 


character of ancient Indian ideas of itihasa. 
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